: ORPHANED BERTA 
Both father and mother killed by a bomb, this little French maid is being 


made happy by one of the many societies organized since the war to care for 
orphaned children—thousands of them and the number daily increasing 
(See page 455) 
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The GIST of IT— 


HENRY FORD'S latest peace plan striley 

directly at one of the economic facto: 
in war-making—the profits in munitiorm 
He has invented a cheap, light tractor e# 
gine for farm use and proposes that t» 
munitions plants shall beat their mode. 
swords into ultra-modern plowshares at q 
profit. Page 457. i 


DID Billy Sunday’s press agent slip a ce 

when he let the evangelist’s cop ||), 
righted sermon go to the Syracuse new.) 
papers with a paragraph advocating a se], 
regated vice district, or does Mr. Sundi=} 
really believe in that contraption of th 
dark ages? Page 447; 


THE number of lynchings in the Unite! 
States increased a third last year, wif 
Georgia leading. Page 453. 


WHEN a father falls at the front, } |), 

leaves somewhere mouths to be fe 
and bodies to be clothed. Mrs. Ernest » 
Bicknell, recently returned from Franc: 
tells some of the things that country = 
doing for its orphaned and refugee chi 
dren. Page 455. 


SEVEN states showed Demon Rum wher 
to head in January 1. Page 448. 


WHILE Cuba and Siam have been re 

sponding to the resolutions passed b 
the international peace conference © 
women last May, difficulties many an 
various have been experienced by th 
women’s groups in the belligerent countrie: 
Page 443. 


JouN B. RILEY, state superintendent © |], 
prisons, whose resignation Governo’ 
Whitman demanded last week, has fo.) 
months been at swords’ points with Thoma 
Mott Osborne. Page 443. 


HAT is nearer to you than your health | 

Yet you probably do not know tha | 
whether you are a senator, a leper or jus |), 
a man on the street, the United States Pub | 
lic Health Service is doing a lot to protec | 
you from disease. In the third of hit 
series on Uncle Sam’s service to citizen |), 
Mr. Taylor tells you about this. Page 46% | 


W ORKMEN’S compensation in New Jer |} 
sey—as it is and as it should be. Pag 
450. f 


FREE speech, say the friends of Margare 

Sanger, who will be tried next week for 
advocating birth control, is the real issu: 
in her case. Page 446. 


ANSWERS to the stock objections agains | 

the minimum wage, and knowledge o! 
how the minimum wage works out in prac 
tice, may be had by reading R. H. Tawney’ » 
new book, reviewed by Josephine Gold 
mark, Page 465. 


DELEGATES from forty-four states anc 

three Canadian provinces attended the 
third National Conference on Marketing; 
and Farm Credits. Page 468. 
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SBORNE’S SUPERIOR ASKED 
TO RESIGN 


GovERNOR WHITMAN’s demand 
last week for the resignation of John B. 
Riley, superintendent of state prisons of 
New York and official superior of the 
warden of Sing Sing, was met by Mr. 
Riley’s refusal to resign. The governor 
thereupon served charges upon the su- 
perintendent and set Tuesday, January 
11, for the hearing. 

The immediate reason for the govern- 
or’s act was the issuance of an order by 
the state superintendent directing the 
transfer of sixty-six prisoners from Sing 
Sing to the state prison at Dannemora. 
Some of these were tubercular patients. 
Most of them were or had been promi- 
nent in the Mutual Welfare League, the 
prisoners’ self-governing body inau- 
gurated by Thomas Mott Osborne. Their 
transfer would have gone far to disrupt 
temporarily the new regime at Sing Sing. 
After pointing out these facts, Governor 
Whitman said in his letter to Mr. Riley: 

“Your drastic and precipitate action, 
without conference either with the war- 
den or with the governor, it seems to 
me, can be inspired by but one motive, 
and its effect, as you know, if carried 
out, must be to break down the admin- 
istration and render the new warden’s 
position intolerable.” 

The personal hostility between Super- 
intendent Riley and Mr. Osborne has for 
‘months been open and bitter. Mr. Os- 
borne in his speeches has accused his 
superior officer of enmity toward him 
and has pointed to an incident that hap- 
pened last July as one bit of proof. Pat- 
tick H. McDonald, an employe in the 
state Prison Department, arrived at Sing 
Sing the night before the Becker execu- 
tion, when Mr. Osborne was expected to 
‘be away, and left in the morning with 
some 700 papers that he had taken with- 
out the warden’s knowledge. He left a 
note signed by Superintendent Riley and 
saying that Mr. Riley had directed his 
“confidential agent to take pos- 
session of the orders on file” at the 
prison having to do with the “assign- 
ments of convicts.” Mr. Osborne learned 
of Mr. McDonald’s departure at the 
breakfast table and followed him to the 
railway station, where he picked up Mr. 
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McDonald’s bag and extracted the pa- 
pers. Among them were personal let- 
ters from Mr. Riley to Mr. Osborne, 
documents bearing on the administration 
of a former principal keeper whom Mr. 
Osborne had dismissed, and other papers 
not covered by the superintendent’s note. 


The present instance is not the first 
time that Superintendent Riley has di- 
rected the transfer of prisoners neces- 
sary to the administration of the league. 
He has insisted that he has not aimed to 
undermine the league, but that the trans- 
fers were called for by the overcrowding 
at Sing Sing. Persons who do not be- 
lieve that Superintendent Riley is him- 
self opposed to Mr. Osborne’s reforms 
have contended that he has been made 
the tool of less scrupulous subordinates. 


BOOZE, A VITAL QUESTION 


HE National Safety Council of 
Chicago isdistributing among fac- 
tory workers leaflets containing this 
drawing and a quotation from Dr. 


Woods Hutchinson: “Alcohol as a 
food is a joke and a rather bad joke 
at that.” The leaflet is issued in the 
council’s Bulletin Board Series and 
the drawing is reprinted by courtesy 
of the Illinois Steel Company. The 
council claims that its bulletins are 
“read by 2,000,000 workmen every 
week.” 
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OMEN AS ‘‘ACTIVISTS’’: THE 
W HAGUE COMMITTEE 

RAIDS IN SOME countries and ridi- 
cule in all, with intercepted mails that 
cut off communication between the 
groups in the different countries, have 
not stopped the spread of the woman’s 
movement for peace. The meeting of 
the Woman’s Peace Party at Washing- 
ton this week makes it opportune to note 
some of the developments since the in- 
ternational gathering at The Hague last 
May. 

Readers of THE Survey are, of course, 
familiar with the mission of delegates 
from The Hague to the war capitals and 
to the neutral nations, the visit to this 
country in the fall of the leading mem- 
bers of the International Committee of 
Women for Permanent Peace, who had 
taken part in these missions, the joint 
manifesto issued by Dr. Aletta Jacobs 
(Holland), Crystal Macmillan (Great 
Britain), Rosika Schwimmer (Austria- 
Hungary), Emily G. Balch and Jane 
Addams (United States) which an- 
nounced that assurances had been re- 
ceived from two chief belligerents that 
they would not regard the calling of a 
conference of neutrals as an unfriendly 
act, assurances from three European 
neutrals that they would join in such a 
conference and assurances from two 
other neutrals that they would call it if 
the United States would co-operate. 


Whether any significance is to be at- 
tached to Colonel House’s present mis- 
sion to Europe in this connection remains 
to be seen. No assurance of willingness 
to co-operate was forthcoming in the fall 
from either the White House or the De- 
partment of State. 


In the interval Dr. Jacobs and Miss 
Macmillian returned to the headquarters 
of the international committee at 467 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. Miss Ad- 
dams’ illness has led to the postponement 
of a meeting of the international com- 
mittee called for mid-January, but there 
has been no diminution of activity at 
headquarters. Through a Brazilian 
woman, correspondence has been opened 
up with leading women in South Amer- 
ica. Many interesting acknowledgments 
of the resolutions passed at The Hague 
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have been received from officials of. the 
smaller governments, ranging from the 
president of Cuba to one of the leading 
native princes of Siam. One of the 
women members of the Finnish parlia- 
ment is an active member of the inter- 
national committee, and the names of 
five other Finnish women have recently 
been submitted. A committee has 
been organized in the Polish city of 
Cracow and the names of other Polish 
women sent in from Warsaw, Lemburg 
and Posen. 


The difficulties experienced by the 
women’s groups in the belligerent coun- 
tries have been many and various. Let- 
ters sent out from The Hague head- 
quarters to Italy and Greece via France 
have been returned even when register- 
ed. Letters sent to Budapest members 
were returned by the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities. Similar treatment has been 
accorded letters sent out by other peace 
organizations. Letters sent by the Berne 
bureau to the United States have, tor 
example, been in many instances inter- 
cepted. 


WHEN The Hague delegates visited 

Petrograd last summer, the police 
took occasion to notify the local peace 
society that it was no longer to be allow- 
ed to work. Recent word from both Rus- 
sia and Finland indicates that it is still 
impossible for the women of those coun- 
tries to work openly for peace. Indirect 
word is to the effect that the office of the 
Paris committee and the home of one of 
its leading members have been raided by 
the police and its correspondence with 
the Amsterdam office confiscated. A 
meeting arranged by the International 
Women’s League (as the English organ- 
ization is now designated) was called off 
because the owner of a big London hall 
withdrew his consent. A meeting of the 
Union for Democratic Control had been 
broken up just before. 

One of the leaders in the woman’s 
movement for peace who has felt the dis- 
pleasure of her more belligerent coun- 
trymen is Emily Hobhouse. Miss 
Hobhouse is known to Americans as 
the Englishwoman who instituted the 
work of relief and rehabilitation among 
the Boer women and children following 
the South African war and whose ex- 
posure of the excesses resorted to by the 
British troops aroused England at the 
time. She is now conveniently classed as 
a German agent in some people’s minds, 
in the same way that Philip Morel, whose 
exposure of the Belgian atrocities several 
years ago challenged the whole of 
Europe, is now twisted into being a 
renegade Englishman whose real pur- 
pose was to wrest the Congo from the 
Belgians in otder to turn it over to Ger- 
many ! 
the Union for Democratic Control and 
has apparently been only less viciously 
attacked by his fellow countrymen than 
Romaine Roland in France. 


Mr. Morel is today secretary of 


The officers of the international com- 
mittee at The Hague made it clear be- 
fore the Oscar II reached port that while 
the aim of the Ford peace ship was kin- 
dred to their movement for a conference 
of neutrals, the enterprise had nothing 
directly to do with the international 
committee. Madame Schwimmer, who 
instigated the peace ship plan, and Miss 
Addams, who gave her consent to go 
after the ship had been chartered, are 
both members of the international com- 
mittee but both made it clear that they 
were acting as individuals. It is prob- 
able that the illness which prevented 
Miss Addams from taking passage will 
make it impossible for her to attend a 
meeting of the international committee 
before spring. In an interview in the 
Chicago Evening Post last week, her 
first on getting out of the hospital, she 
said: 


“T will not comment on the wisdom or 


folly of the peace ship, but it was not- 


related to our movement. The peace 
ship brought needed publicity. It put 
peace on the front pages of the papers 
in:all countries. That is certain to re- 
sult in great benefit. 


“There is too much secrecy concern- 
ing the beginnings and endings of war. 
Such movements ought to be democratic, 
initiated, discussed and controlled by the 
people and not by diplomats. This war 
began in secret diplomacy. Is it to end 
in secret conferences by diplomats? 
Who can tell now what secret agree- 
ments have been reached by the few men 
who hold the destinies of nations in their 
hands, unrestrained by any fear of pub- 
licity ? 

“To counteract this situation the 
women’s plan is to establish a confer- 
ence of neutrals as a clearing house for 
peace sentiment. The greatest obstacle 
to the development of public sentiment 
for peace is control of the press by the 
military authorities. They will not per- 
mit any discussion of peace. The people 
of one warring country who desire peace 
are induced to believe that those of the 
enemy country are all for war whereas 
a large portion of the population in the 
other country are equally anxious for 
peace. 


“Tf there was a clearing-house through 
which the manifestos of peace groups, 
parties and even individuals might find 
publication, it would soon develop a syn- 
thetic movement in all countries.” 


The members of the international com- 
mittee regard the statements made by 
the English prime minister in Parliament 
in December and the German chancellor 
in the Reichstag the same month, as 
going further than any public state- 
ments heretofore made in expressing 
willingness for negotiations. Private 
advices from the war capitals in their 
possession go further. Aside from the 
official assurances, they report evidence 
of growing groups of citizens interested 
in what the English economist John A. 
Hobson calls “approaches to peace.” 
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RESIDENT’S COMMISSION IN| 
COLORADO COAL FIELDS | 


ConpITIONS IN THE Colorado coa) 
fields a year after the strike of 1913) 
1914 are to be studied and reported 
to President Wilson by the commissior 
appointed by him at the close of the 
strike. This commission consists o 
Seth Low, chairman; Charles W. Mills - 
a Philadelphia coal operator, and Pat | 
rick Gilday, an officer of the Unite} 
Mine Workers of America. It made its 
first official visit to Colorado just aftes| 
the holidays. 

The commission has been conferring) 
with coal operators and with representa: 
tives of the United Mine Workers anc 
has spent some time investigating condi- 
tions in the coal camps. J. F. Wel- 
born, president of the Colorado Fuel ane 
Iron Company, described the new in- 
dustrial representation plan and the worl 
that his company is doing in improving 
conditions in camps. According to the| 
Rocky Mountain News, Mr. Welbors: | 
told the commission that | 
“the company expended in the last year! 
$57,205 in removing objectionable build: J 
ings and erecting model structures; $15,. 
295 in fencing employes’ homes, ane | 
$22,971 in constructing club and bath | 
houses. In addition, $24,000 is to be| 
spent in completing club houses. 4 

“He announced also the company hae 
commenced the construction of emer- 
gency hospitals in its coal camps. Twe 
of these, one at Primero, Colo., and an 
other at Sunrise, Wyo., are being built.” 


66( Jove AT THE DOOR’”’ AL] | 


OVER THE COUNTRY 


“WE'RE ALL knocked out at ou® |) 
house—colds, you know.” Jt seems te |) 
be the rule from Dan to Beersheba 
Grippe continues to furnish material fos | 
headliner, funny man and staff poet, t= |} 
say nothing of the multiplied activitie: 
of boards of health, bacteriologists anv |} 
doctors in general. 

The grippe germ, or pneumococcus, 0+ | 
whatever he is, landed first in Milwau | 
kee on his pilgrimage out of the every | 
where into the here. Then he journeye: 
eastward, keeping several thousane| 
school children at home in Chicago 
spreading distress in Detroit, causins} 
fifty-three deaths in three days in Cleve 
land, 20,000 cases in Hartford, 12,00 
in Philadelphia, many in Harrisburg, + 
bad epidemic in New York, and is sai’ 
to be on the way through Connecticu 
to Harvard University. 

Figures from official health bulletin» 
are quite as startling as many in th» 
more general press. Chicago’s healt!) 
bulletin for the week ending Decembe 
25 states that the deaths from pnéumoni:s| 
for that week in 1914 numbered 93 
those in 1915 numbered 426. New Yor! 
is said to have had five times as man? 
deaths from influenza during the sam») 
week as during, the corresponding tim» 
in 1914,. and 200 more fatal cases o |* 
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pneumonia than last year. 

Special efforts are being made in many 
research laboratories to ascertain just 
what is this troublesome disease that 
spreads so widely and so quickly, and td 
find a cure for the pandemic. But in 
the meantime, a long, warm sleep for 
those victims who can spare time for 
such a luxury, sensible dressing and eat- 
ing, and the warning, “Cover up each 
cough and sneeze,’ are offered as the 
best known checks for the grippe,— 
above all, avoid quack cough remedies. 
Rochester’s health report quotes Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley’s advice: 


“Take a bottle of cough medicine, set 
it on a table in the patient’s room; open 
all the windows and then throw the bot- 
tle of cough medicine out through one 
of them.” 


EALTH, EDUCATION, MORALS 
—AND $1.50 A DAY 


“SIX DOLLARS A week is ad- 
mittedly starvation wages. Such an em- 
ployer, you say, ought either to pay his 
men a living wage or shut up shop. But 
what of the man who pays what appar- 
ently is the accepted minimum wage in 
New York—$1.50 a day?” 


This question is put to the public by 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety in the annual report of its Depart- 
ment of. General Work, just issued. The 
society answers its own question thus: 


“In our experience this is not enough 
to maintain the average family (two 
adults and three children) in New York 
city according to American standards of 
decency. Health, education, morals, one 
or all, are almost certain to break under 
such a wage. Sooner or later sickness, 
malnutrition, low vitality, or bad hous- 
ing bring the family to charity for 
help.” 

Several other problems met by the so- 
ciety in its work are stated in a similar 
effort to arouse thinking on the part of 


the public. One of these is factory 
home work. Such work, says the so- 
ciety, 


“is outrageously underpaid. It involves 
long hours. It induces child labor—de- 
spite the most careful inspection. — It 
makes real home life impossible. If not 
the result, it is at least the corollary of 
low wages paid to men. 5 
“Home working women, isolated, as 
they are from one another, have no 
‘means of organization, no way of en- 
forcing demands upon the contractors 
who employ them. Factory home work 
just because it is done at home defies 
effective regulation. There is only one 
alternative. Factory home work must be 
abolished.” 


_ The society urges the immediate es- 

_tablishment of an industrial farm colony. 
“Three years ago the state of New York 

_ purchased 825 acres of land in Dutchess 
county to be devoted to such a colony. 
But the acres have lain idle ever since.” 
“Why,” it asks, “do the people of New 

_ York. penalize a woman for having an 
unfaithful husband? In Ohio, for. in- 


|} 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


PITY THE BLIND 


stance, the man is made to work while 
he is in jail and $3.50 each week of the 
proceeds of his labor is paid his wife.” 

During the year ending September 30, 
1915, the society had 11,197 families un- 
der care, 3,142 more than in the previous 
year and nearly 5,000 more than in any 
other year in the history of the society. 


ELP FOR SIX MILLION STARV- 
H ING JEWS 


ENERGETIC CAMPAIGNS for 
money to relieve starving Jews in the 
war countries, the number of which is 
estimated at six million, are being car- 
ried on throughout the country. The 
Jewish Relief Committee announced 
that at a mass meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
New York city, on December 21, it 
raised $800,000 in pledges and actual 
contributions for the Jews in Russia, 
Galicia, Poland and Palestine. Since 
that time a mass meeting in Baltimore 
has brought in more money, and other 
rallies are planned in Kansas City and 
elsewhere. 

Under the Joint Committee on Jewish 
Relief, of which Felix M. Warburg is 
chairman, are two other committees: 
one, the Central Committee working for 
funds among the synagogues, and the 
other, the People’s Relief Committee. 
The latter branch co-operates with the 
trade unions and solicits from business 
people. The woman’s auxiliary of this 
committee, with Mrs. Philip Lewisohn 
as chairman, is planning a series of tag- 
days throughout the winter to gather 
money. 

Over $1,500,000, it is announced, has 
already been sent abroad and the cam- 
paign is only begun. To keep alive the 


two and one-half million Jews in the 
twenty Russian provinces under the care 
of the Jewish Colonization Society in 
Petrograd, it is estimated that 620,000 
rubles per month is needed. 

While the money is being used pri- 
marily to buy bread, it is being spent 
also, it is declared, to rebuild schools. 
In these schools children will be clothed 
and fed, and distracted as far as possible 
from the misery in which they are grow- 
ing up. Where armies have fought and 
passed on, as in Galicia, some of the 
money is going for rehabilitation. 


EFERENDUM ON 8-HOUR DAY 
FOR RAILROADS 


THE EIGHT-HOUR day will come 
into vogue on the railroads of this coun- 
try if the plans that were laid in Chi- 
cago the latter part of December by rep- 
resentatives of the four railroad brother- 
hoods come to fruition. It was decided 
to take a referendum vote among the 
membership on the question of making 
simultaneous demands upon the western 
railroads for a reduction in working 
hours to eight. 

That the introduction of the eight-hour 
day on the railroads would mean a dras- 
tic change in the present practice would 
appear from a statement given out by 
W. Jett Lauck, statistical agent of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen. Mr. Lauck calls attention 
to the fact that the reports of 76 west- 
ern railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission indicate that during the 
eighteen months between July 1, 1912, 
and December 31, 1913, “there were 49,- 
286 cases where engineers and firemen 
worked for a continuous period of six- 
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teen hours or longer and over 16,000 
cases where they worked for a continu- 
ous period of eighteen hours or more.” 

Mr. Lauck compares figures obtained 
in this way with a recent report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on Wages 
and Hours in the Steel Industry in 1913. 
Such a comparison seems to show that 
much longer schedules of hours are 
maintained on the railroads than in the 
steel industry. 

“An extraordinary situation is thus 
presented,” says Mr. Lauck, “of employ- 
ing highly skilled men in places of great 
public responsibility under conditions 
which were unmistakably condemned by 
the federal government, the unions, and 
by representatives of employers for even 
the most unskilled and least responstble 
workers in the iron and steel industry.” 


EQUELS TO THE DIAMOND FAC. 
TORY FIRE 


Fire COMMISSIONER Robert Adam- 
son of New York city closed two fac- 
tories on December 31, because the fire 
hazard was in his opinion so great as 
to justify such action. The commission- 
er is quoted as saying that he would 
take similar action in the case of 250 
other buildings under investigation 
wherever “conditions hazardous to life 
are found and the owners refuse to 
make the necessary alterations.” 


The possibility of closing factories 
when the owners refuse to make them 
safe has been much discussed since the 
Diamond building fire in Brooklyn on 
November 6. This is said to be the first 
time that such action has been taken 
by a fire commissioner. 


Meanwhile, four people have been in- 
dicted for manslaughter in connection 
with the Diamond factory fire, in which 
twelve persons lost their lives. Two of 
those indicted are Mr. and Mrs. Dia- 
mond, owners of the building, and the 
other two are the proprietors of the 
Essex Waist Company in whose factory 
on the third floor a locked door cut off 
escape. The bodies of three workers 
were found in front of this door. The 
four defendants pleaded not guilty and 
have been released under bond of $10,- 
000 each. 


TATE BUDGET CONTROL WITH- 
S OUT A BUDGET 


GOVERNOR WHITMAN has taken the 
budget bull by the horns and proposes 
that the state of New York shall have a 
modern and controllable system of ap- 
propriating money in spite of the mould- 
ering ruins of the state budget plank 
which went down in the wreck of the 
new constitution last election day. 

In his message to the legislature he 
advocates a constitutional amendment 
providing for a budget. And in the mean- 
time he has taken a practical means to 
the same end under the present constitu- 
tion by holding a budget conference with 


A Prayer for Relief 
Workers 


By Oscar LEONARD 


WE ARE thankful for the op- 

portunities of service. Our 
task 1s not easy, nor is our path 
clear. Yet we shall try this day 
and all days to come to serve to 
the best of our knowledge in love 
and mercy, yet-not forgetful of 
justice. 


May we this day do our work 
of helpfulness better than on all 
previous days. May we learn how 
to give without injury and may 
even our refusal of material as- 
sistance be helpful to those we 
turn away, that they may learn to 
help themselves rather than lean 
on others. 


In dealing with the fallen may 
we be able to help them rise and 
take new hold and new heart. 


May our own lives inspire those 


who come in contact with us and 
may they willingly follow us feel- 
ing we are their friends and well 
wishers. 


May our souls retain our faith 
im man in. spite of discouragements 
and disappointments which come 
with our day's labor. May we not 
lose hope on seeing the hopeless, 
not lose heart on seeing the dis- 
heartened. In dealing with the de- 
graded, may we not come to doubt 
the sacredness of our fellowmen, 
nor grow to despise any man or 
woman no matter how mean or 
bestial they may appear. 


May the images of those we 
helped to rise be ever before us 
that our hearts may be hardy in 
the arduous work before us and 
that the days may not seem dreary 
with discouragement. May we 
ever feel that those who come to 
us are brothers and sisters in need 
of guidance and that to extend 
such guidance is a privilege for 
which we must be grateful. 


May we be so guided in our 
labors that the wounds we try to 
heal shall heal, that our errors— 
for err we must being only hu- 
man—shall not be injurious to our 
fellowmen. May we feel at the 
close of the day that we are near- 
er the time when all men shall 
work together for the common 
good and when there shall be no 
more poverty or degradation, when 
man shall stand erect and feel him- 
self to be the realization of high 
ideals and noble aspirations. May 
our efforts cease to be transitory 
that we may help speed the day 
when uncertainty and want shall 
have gone from this earth. 


Beit raap eet aie 
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committees of both houses of the legis! 
lature, working over the appropriatior)} 
requested by each state department an), 
bureau, and on the basis of this drafting § 
a single bill for all state appropriatior, | 
for this year. a | 

Further, he would center all fiscal avs | 
thority in the office of the state contro) j 
ler, in place of the present control ee | 


divided among sixty-five state officers 
This, among other changes, would lea» | 
to abolishing the office of fiscal super | 
visor of state charities, but the gov 


of the state’s entire charitable work. 
Other specific recommendations of th» 
message are the turning over to the fed 
eral government of the work of the 
health officer [see THE Survey for Jan + 
uary 8] and the port wardens of the| 
port of New York; discontinuing the con ‘J 
struction of the Mohansic State Hospi: 
tal for the Insane and the State Train | 
ing School for Boys at Yorktowy’ 
Heights because of the serious objec’ 
tion of New York city to their locatior 
on the Croton watershed; and the erec 
tion, at Middletown, of a special state 
hospital for the care of the aged insane | 
to relieve crowding in other institutions 
The $300,000 appropriated for Mohansic 
can be transferred to the new institu | 
tion, the governor suggests, so that «| 
new appropriation will not be needed fo’) 
the first year. 


O* TRIAL FOR URGING BIRTH) 


i 


CONTROL 


THE TRIAL of Margaret Sanger, 
whose fight for a free discussion of birth 
control in this country brought upon her 
a federal indictment in 1914, will be hele 
January 18 in the United States Distric: | 
Court, New York city. On January 4° 
Mrs. Sanger presented a physician’s cer- 
tificate and secured a two weeks’ post- 
ponement. | 

Mrs. Sanger, formerly a maternity | 
nurse and editor of the Woman Rebel. 
was indicted on a charge of circulating 
obscene matter through the mails. The 
specific accusation is that she advocatec. 
birth control in an article published im § 
the Woman Rebel during the summer of 
1914. She is not charged, as was her 
husband, William Sanger, who was con- 
victed recently, of having actually cir- 
culated information on how to prevent 
conception. 

For this reason Mrs. Sanger’s friends 
are contending that the issue in her case 
is essentially an issue of free speech. 
Leonard D. Abbott, president of the 
Free Speech League, accompanied her 
to court at the time of her pleading. 
The Malthusian, published in London, 
printed last month a letter addressed to 
President Wilson and signed by Wil- 
liam Archer, H. G. Wells, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Edward Carpenter, Gilbert Murray, 
and others, urging the dismissal of the 


Common Welfare 
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indictments against her, and the Inter- 
national Neo-Malthusian Bureau has is- 
sued a proclamation in approbation of 
her work. 

Mrs. Sanger’s trial will be by jury. If 
convicted, she faces a possible sentence 
of twelve years’ imprisonment. 


ILLY SUNDAY’S ADVOCACY OF 
VICE DISTRICTS 


THE STACCATO proselyting of the 
Rev. Billy Sunday was rudely interrupt- 
ed in Syracuse, N. Y., the other day 
when Mr. Sunday announced himself in 
favor of segregated vice districts. Syra- 
cuse has just got rid of her vice district 
by five years of hard work and some of 
those who had led in the fight didn’t 
propose to let Mr. Sunday plunge her 
back into that pit of mediaeval ignor- 
ance if they could help it. 

The man who most openly crossed 
swords with Mr. Sunday was the Rev. 
Frederick W. Betts, minister of the First 
Universalist Church and chairman of 
the Moral Survey Committee, which was 
chiefly responsible for the abolition of 
the segregated district. On Thursday, 
December 2, the editor of a Syracuse 
daily paper informed Mr. Betts that in 
the advance copyrighted report of Mr. 
Sunday’s sermon on Amusements, which 
the evangelist’s press agent had fur- 
nished the paper, Mr. Sunday advocated 
“segregation.” Mr. Betts went to the 
newspaper office and read the advance 
sheets of the sermon. He found in them 
this paragraph: 


“And while we’re on the subject of 
fallen women. I think the best way to 
deal with the problem is to segregate 
the demi-mondaines to one part of the 
city. Let everyone certify as to the 
house they are in on a certain date, 
their name, age, where they are from, 
the color of their hair and eyes. Not al- 
low them to move from one house to 
another, unless the police know of it, 
and keep them off the street except at 
certain hours.’ To this Mr. Sunday 
added: “There are a lot of crank re- 
formers who haven’t got horse sense 
and do more injury than good.” 

The entire copyright report of Mr. 
Sunday’s sermon was published in the 
Syracuse Herald for December 2. A 
column including the endorsement of 
segregation, was printed in the Water- 
town, N. Y., Times, December 3. Fol- 
lowing the publication of this report Mr. 
Betts wrote a letter to the evening pa- 
pers of Syracuse. He began: 

“The copyrighted report of Mr. Sun- 
day’s sermon on ‘Amusements,’ which 
he is preaching three times for the in- 
struction. and edification of the people 
of Syracuse, contains a statement over 
which every ‘madam’ out of business in 
the city, every professional prostitute, 
every ‘pimp,’ every libertine, every de- 
praved sensualist who has read it is 
chuckling with glee.” 


After quoting the statement, Mr. Betts 
went on: 


“That statement reveals moral. ig- 
norance beyond comprehension. Five 


iy 
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—but the picture was taken in summer. 


LOOKS CHILLY FOR THIS TIME OF YEAR 


The Industrial School and 


Farm for Homeless Boys, Covington, Va., has 432 acres on which it is at 
present bringing up sixty-two delinquent and homeless chaps who might 
otherwise throw away their lives. It is controlled by the Protestant Episcopal 


Church but disregards “creed, nationality or place of residence.” 


sixteen of the sixty-two. 


These are 


years ago, when the Moral Survey Com- 
mittee began its work, the segregated 
district in this city comprised thirty 
houses, with the 200 women inmates, 
and an average of 3,000 men visitors 
each week. This district was under po- 
lice and medical supervision. 

“The system had grown up during 
decades of city growth. Prostitution 
was a well-established ‘business’ with 
an income of a million dollars annually, 
with all the moral and civic corruption 
and debasement that were involved. 
After five years of patient study, after 


‘Spending thousands of dollars in the 


most careful collection of data, 
segregated district is no more. 


this 
There 


is not a public house of prostitution in 
the city. There are not one-tenth as 
many girls or women soliciting in our 
downtown saloons or on the street. . . 
“It has been a long, hard struggle. 
The end is not yet. A still better city 
lies ahead. And now, in the name of a 
much-advertised great moral and spirit- 
ual awakening, we are advised that the 
segregated district is the best solution 
of the problem of prostitution. It is 
suggested that the police should become 
the autocrats of the parlor houses. The 
names of women, the color of their hair, 
eyes, etc., are to be taken. These women 
are to become fixed attachments to cer- 
tain houses. They are to be let loose 
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certain hours on the streets. The rest 
of the twenty-four hours they will be 
‘at home’ to ‘entertain’ that 3,000 men 
per week. 

“Then these men will be turned loose 
at all hours of the day and the night, 
to enter our homes and corrupt and in- 
oculate and wreck our innocent women. 
There is a depth of iniquity, depravity 
and moral and physical rottenness in 
that suggestion, from which those who 
understand what a segregated district 
really means, turn away with dis- 
PUSt. | ees eee 
The Herald of Tuesday, December 4, 
headed its report of Mr. Sunday’s sery- 
ice the previous evening with the fol- 
lowing words: “Billy Sunday last night, 
in the course of his sermon, denied that 
he ever favored segregated vice districts 
in theory or practice.” “If some people 


and snow falls. Harmless 

good-humor on down-town 

ice-slide takes place of those 
riotous celebrations of the past.” 

So read a headline in a Seattle news- 
paper of New. Year’s day, 1916.. The 
ice-slide was the newest feature of the 
street celebration, made possible by the 
first snowfall of the winter. It was a 
spontaneous social center enjoyed by 
thousands of men and boys in place of 
the more sophisticated “rough-house” 
which on previous New Year’s eves made 
the streets not entirely comfortable for 
women, even with escorts. Perhaps this 
impromptu change may symbolize the 
more lasting change of the new law. 

In seven states prohibition laws went 
into effect with the closing of 1915. 
Seattle, Portland, and Denver, the three 
largest cities in the United States yet 
affected by a dry law, were included in 
this sweeping change. The largest of 
all, Seattle, is especially interesting as a 
cosmopolitan seaport, supplying the trade 
of Alaska and other pioneer communi- 
ties famed for their past indulgence in 
wet goods. Well-informed people are 
not lacking who predict prohibition even 
in Alaska within a few years, 

The passing of the saloon in Seattle 
was in many ways an impressive event. 
Until nearly the end of the year con- 
tests waged before the Supreme Court, 
but after Christmas all these efforts 
ceased and the papers were filled with 
farewell announcements and advertise- 
ments about the various forms of busi- 
ness to be undertaken next year by the 
liquor dealers. Many of the better class 
establishments are planning to conduct 
eating and drinking places along the old 
lines but with soft drinks only. Some 
go so far as to state that their best pa- 
trons come mainly for sociability’s sake, 
care little what they drink and that, in 
fact, in recent years, great moderation 
in drinking has become increasingly 
common among the class whose trade 
they prefer. At the other extreme of 


C C S ALOONS fade as night wanes 


say I said it, they lie,’ was the climax 


of the denial. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Betts had 
heard of this denial and wrote again 
to the evening papers. After calling 
attention to the paragraph in the printed 
report of Mr. Sunday’s copyrighted ser- 
mon,: he said: 


“That statement went forth through 
nearly 100,000 copies of Syracuse news- 
papers as Mr. Sunday’s final conviction 


- on the subject. 


“Mr. Sunday is reported as having 
made the following explanation at the 
tabernacle last night: Some years ago 
he spoke in a city where there was a 
segregated district. In that city he did 
say that if a city was bound to have 
such a _ district, certain restrictions 
should be enforced. 


Mr. Sunday is re- 


Where the Old 
Year Took the 
Saloon with It 


By 
Anna Louise Strong 


the financial and social scale, men are 


awakening to the advantages of a warm 
“bar” from which no law need turn 
them at one in the morning. “And that’s 
the reason the soft-drink gag is going 
to work,’ said one bar-tender. One 
cheerful placard read: 

“This is the end of our sinning. 

Ice cream and candy for us.” 

Announcement of bargain sales of old 

wines and liquors vied in the newspa- 
pers with full-page advertisements of 
the new sources of supply in California, 
and careful descriptions of how individ- 
ual families may obtain liquor legally. 
This involves a permit from the coun- 


King in Chicago Tribune 


GIVEN HIS PASSPORTS 


1 
4 
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ported as classing the Moral Survey’ 
Committee with ‘hair-splitting fanatics 
and rebellious critics,’ and as ‘heatedly 
denying that he ever uttered a word in | 
favor of a segregated district. 

“There is no personal issue betwee | 
the Moral Survey Committee and Mr | 
Sunday. The committee is glad he hay) 
repudiated his own copyrighted repor/| 
of his attitude toward prostitution. An@ 
yet, even now, unfortunately, 100,006 | 
people are liable to be misled by tha) 
authorized printed report. . 


“What Mr. Sunday may have said 
years ago in some vice-ridden city (i 
where segregation oozes its slime jf 


through the community, does not fit im fh 
Syracuse, and a more careful and thor 
ough method would edit a compromise 
with this social hell out of the proo:i ff 
sheets of sermons furnished the press ed : 
Mr. Sunday’s representives here. . . i: 

ie 

I i 
ty auditor, costing twenty-five cents} 
and secured for each succeeding ship- jj! 
ment, and allowing a resident to procure 
from outside the state amounts not ex- 
ceeding twelve quarts of beer or half q 
gallon of liquor other than beer oe t 
twenty days. 

Many predictions of riotous celebras 
tions on New Year’s eve caused the 
Police Department to increase its pre- jy 
cautions, but these were largely unneces- 
sary. The action of the liquor dealers}! 
themselves helped. Anxious to leave =} 
good impression and also to avoid dam- 
age to fixtures, more than a hundreci ff 
saloons closed before December 31, anc 
by ten o’clock in the evening, it is doubt- fj 
ful if more than 75 of the original 31%}, 
still had their doors open. Farewell cele~ 
brations to old patrons and friends were ffi 
held in some of these. In one bar a 
great cloth banner bore the words: “We # 
are not going to close. Try our near~ d 
beer. You are drinking it now.’ ti 

In no place were there heard com--} 
plaints of the new law or suggestions y 
that it might not be enforced. Officials, 
dealers and press alike take it with seri-, 
ous composure. Mayor Gill, the former, 
open-town recalled mayor, since re- 
formed and re-elected, states his belied }; 
that no industrial depression will follow. § 
that readjustments have already taker} 
place, and the men now losing jobs will 
have little difficulty in finding new ones. J 

No organized effort has been made te 
create social centers to take the place of J) 
the closing saloons. It is doubtful, in- J 
deed, whether any effort by social work-, 
ers could promise such an effectual ané 
immediate meeting of the need as the §) 
determination of the best of the liquor- }) 
dealers and café managers themselves tor}, 
“continue on the old lines, but without}, 
the booze.” They know the business; ‘} 
they know the demand; and many of 
them have a very genuine pride in the J 
reputation of the places which have been F* 
famous “social centers” of one variety } 
in their day, and may remain equally 
famous under a new policy. 
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HE law creating the Industrial 

Welfare Commission of Wash- 
| ington was passed during the 
1913 session of the legislature 
nd its organization effected in July of 
qat year. Since the initial step toward 
fe establishment of a minimum wage 
for women and minors was obviously 
the determination of the fact that less 
han a living wage was being paid to a 
substantial number of wage-earners, 
olans were early devised by the commis- 
sion for an investigation into conditions 
iffecting the employment of women 
workers throughout the state. 

In response to blank forms for in- 
formation mailed to employes, wage 
schedules were received from over 1I,- 
)00 working women, showing that 55.6 
9er cent of mercantile employes, 71.2 
9er cent of factory employes, and 72.4 
9er cent of laundry employes were re- 
seiving less than $10 per week. The ex- 
9ense blanks received from different 
sources estimated the annual expenses of 
1 self-supporting woman to be approxi- 
nately $500, since the minimum annual 
sost of living of a mercantile employe 
was placed at $523.27; the factory work- 
sr at $489.24 and that of the laundry 
sirl at $499.27—this slight variation be- 
ng due to the industry. Cost of room 
ind board, as obtained first through the 
nedium of the newspapers, was esti- 
nated at $270.82 annually; second, esti- 
mates from the women wage-earners 
were $291.72; third, from the employers, 
278.38—a weekly cost of $5.39. 


Having ascertained that women were 
eing employed in different industries at 
ess than a living wage, the commission 
salled conferences for the purpose of es- 
ablishing in those industries minimum 
Vages based on the cost of living. 
[hese conferences were composed of 
‘mployers and employes and representa- 
ives of the public. The mercantile con- 
erence recommended the establishment 
f a minimum wage of $10 per week; 
he factory conference $8.90; the laun- 
iry conference $9; and the telephone 
‘onference $9. ‘ 


These recommendations were duly ap- 
roved by the commission; and obliga- 
ory orders, placed them in effect as fol- 
Qws: mercantile, June 27, 1914; manu- 
acturing, August 1, 1914; laundering, 
\ugust 24, 1914; telephone, September 
7 191 

Conferences have since been held af- 
ecting office and hotel employes. In 
he former occupations a wage of $10 
er week was established, effective Feb- 
uary 29, 1915, and in the latter $9 per 
veek, effective August 17, 1915, for all 
iotel and restaurant employes except 
vaitresses, no wage yet having been 
dopted for that occupation. 


The fact that the commission exer- 


The 
Minimum Hage 


a 


. Wi ashington 


By Frances Kk. Headlee 


SECRETARY WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 
COMMISSION 


cises control of the apprenticeship prob- 
lem, admittedly the most intricate and 
difficult subject connected with the mini- 
mum wage and the one upon which its 
success undoubtedly rests, has prompted 
the careful construction of a system de- 
signed to allow the beginner an oppor- 
tunity to learn, while insuring the actual 
necessities of living during that period, 
and at the same time guarding the inter- 
ests of the more experienced workers, 
through limiting the number of appren- 
tices in the establishment. The commis- 
sion determines the occupations that. re- 
quire apprenticeship, the period of time 
to be served, and the rate of wages to be 
paid, then issues the license covering the 
same. 

It is gratifying to note that the em- 
ployers of the state seem willing to give 
the law a fair trial. Some who opposed 
the measure at first now welcome it, rec- 
ognizing in its provisions a legal stand- 
ard which eliminates unfair competition. 
Results of a survey made late in 1914, 
show that none of the doleful predictions 
that were made by the opposers of the 
measure have come true. 

In the three industries covered by the 
commission’s survey—mercantile, laun- 
dry and telephone—it may be stated that 
there were more women and girls who 
were receiving a living wage in 1914 un- 
der the wage law than there were in 
1913 before it became effective, and that 
experienced workers are not being re- 
placed by inexperienced. Neither does 
there appear to be any tendency for the 
minimum of law to become the maxi- 
mum of custom, for many of the groups 
of women receiving more than the legal 
wage show an increase in number in 
1914 after the wage became effective. 
It would, therefore, appear that the very 
slight decrease (66), shown in the total 
number of employes in these three in- 
dustries in 1914 from that of 1913 is 
wholly due to business depression. Had 
this decrease been due in any measure to 
the wage rate established, it would, un- 
doubtedly, have been much greater. 

The survey further shows that 54 per 
cent of the women employed in mercan- 


tile stores in 1913 at less than $10 per 
week were advanced to the minimum 
rate; that in laundry employment 74 per 
cent were advanced to the $9 wage, 
while in telephone employment 57 per 
cent were advanced to the minimum or 
over. It also shows that 49.2 per cent of 
the women in mercantile employment in 
1913 were still employed in the same es- 
tablishments in 1914; that in 1914 in the 
laundry industry, where the fluctuation 
of employment is always greater, 39 per 
cent were the same persons employed in 
the same establishments the previous 
year before the wage became effective; 
that in the telephone service the per- 
centage of those employed in 1914 who 
were also employed in 1913 was 54. 

It would, therefore, appear that the 
act 1s serving its purpose in that it is 
securing to a larger number of wage- 
earners a living wage, at the same time 
working toward greater efficiency. 


ROUBLE IN CLEVELAND’S IM: 
MIGRATION BUREAU 


CLEVELAND’s City Bureau of Im- 
migration, one of the foremost in the 
country, has got into hot water over 
the munitions strike situation so serious- 
ly that, the burns may handicap it for 
some time. This is in spite of the fact 
that the persons concerned have left the 
city service. 

Louis Loebl, inspector of immigration, 
and his assistant, Louis Ripich, were 
those implicated. Both were charged 
by leaders in the strike of Hungarian 
laborers at the plant of Theodor Kundz, 
engaged in manufacturing war supplies, 
with being unduly active in the strike. 

The charge against Loebl was that he 
persuaded Albert Henye, leader of the 
strikers, to go to a hotel where they, 
met R. J. Coach, private detective. A 
dictograph record of the conversation 
was kept. An attempt was made to trap 
Henye into offering to sell out the 
strikers for $6,000. 

Loebl at a city hearing, on charges of 
the strikers, declared that he had no 
mercenary motive and claimed he was 
actuated by patriotism to determine 
whether Henye could be bought. Faced 
with the charge that he had told con- 
fidants that he was to get $2,000 for 
settling the strike, Loebl said it had been 
merely a jest on his part. 

Ripich was implicated because he had 
arranged the meeting. i 

Public hearings were held under the 
direction of Mayor Baker and Welfare 
Director Cooley. 

Henye said he agreed to take the 
$6,000 only to “get away.” He was ex- 
onerated by Mayor Baker. 

No decision was rendered in the case 
of Loebl and Ripich. It was forecasted 
that they would be let off with repri- 
mands, but even this was forestalled by 
their resignation. 

It is feared that the incident will have 
a doubly harmful effect on the work of 
the Immigration Bureau. Confidence of 
foreigners in the bureau may reason- 
ably be shaken; and the new administra- 
tion of Harry L. Davis, of opposite 
political faith and committed to economy, 
may deem this affair ample excuse to 
pare down appropriations for the bureau. 


Workmen’s Compensation in New Jersey 


WITHIN five years thirty-three states and territories have 

adopted workmen’s compensation laws. The act in New 
Jersey, which was the pioneer state in compensation legisla- 
tion, has recently been investigated and, in light of recent ex- 
perience, found wanting. Particularly serious is the fact that 
there is no agency in New Jersey to administer the law. 
Where payment of compensation is not evaded entirely the 


amount spent in litigation considerably reduces the amount — | 
which reaches the workman. 

Essential amendments to the New Jersey workmen’s com- 
pensation law are indicated in the following comparison of 
the law, as it is and as it should be, which was prepared by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation and is being 


Tue Law aT PRESENT 


1. Inadequate compensation: 


Since no one receives compensation unless incapacitated 
longer than 14 days, and only 39 per cent of accidents 
cause more than 14 days’ disability, 61 per cent of all acci- 
dents causing absence from work of more than one 
day are not subject to compensation. 


(a) 50 per cent of wages. 42.7 per cent of New Jersey’s 
working population earn less than $10 a week. As it 
is impossible for a family to live on $5 a week, com- 
pensation must be supplemented by charity. Charity 
thus subsidizes industry. 


(b) Medical attendance limited to 14 days and $50. Infec- 
tions and operations frequently fall outside the 14 day 
limit. Insurance companies and many employers vol- 
untarily give unlimited medical attendance. 


(c) Compensation for permanent total disability limited 
to 400 weeks. Less than 1 per cent of all accidents 
result in total disability of more than 400 weeks, but 
in the cases that do, what happens to a totally dis- 
abled man at the expiration of 400 weeks? 


(d) In case of death, compensation limited to 300 weeks. 
Only 9 per cent of all accidents result fatally. Father- 
less children do not grow up in 300 weeks nor are 
widows better able to support themselves at the end 
of that time. 


2. Insurance voluntary, so that employe has no recourse 
against an insolvent or irresponsible employer. 

In 1913, 98 manufacturing establishments in New Jersey 
became insolvent. It is not the employer of sound finan- 
cial standing, but the small employer with no capital who, 
when uninsured, has a constant incentive to evade the law. 


3. Covers injuries by accident only. 


Lead and mercury poisoning, although scarce in New Jer- 
sey, cause great need where they do exist. The claim 


of a man incapacitated by lead poisoning is no less just“ 


than if he were injured by accident. 


4. Non-resident alien dependents excluded. 


Besides imposing undue hardship on alien widows, dis- 
crimination against native labor results. 


5. Aministered by the courts, with the result that: 


(a) During 1913-1914 there were 1,839 accidents reported 
to the Department of Labor in which some or all of 
the compensation legally due went unpaid; 


(b) From $50,000 to $60,000 a year is being spent in 
litigation ; 


(c) In disputed cases an average of over 30 weeks 
elapses between accident and award, as contrasted with 7 
weeks in Massachusetts; 


(d) Conflicting interpretations arise in different courts; 


(e) The common pleas courts are overworked, handling 
about 400 compensation cases annually; 


(f) Much of the antagonism engendered by the old em- 
ployers’ liability system persists. 
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widely circulated in the New Jersey campaign —EnIror. | 
! 

i 


Tue Law As 1T SHOULD BE 


1. Compensation equal to that of California, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin: 


The theory of a compensation law is that industry 
shall bear the burden of accidental injuries. 


(a) 66 2-3 per cent of wages. That 66 2-3 per cent of 
wages is not too attractive is shown by the fact that 
no increase in malingering accompanied the raises | 
from % to %8 of wages in Massachusetts. In no __ | 
case could this amount to more than the maximum | 
weekly rate, $10 at present. | 


(b) Necessary medical attendance for reasonable period ‘f/ 
(to be determined by Compensation Bureau). Em- |} 
ployers would save in the long run by preventing the i} 
prolongation of disability which results from inade- — 
quate medical attendance. 7} 


(c) Compensation given during duration of disability. By — 
raising the insurance rate less than 1 per cent perma- _ 
nently disabled workers would be provided for and © 
charity relieved of a burden which properly belongs —} 
to industry. 


(d) Compensation given until widow dies or remarries 
and children become of employable age. Industry 
would bear the burden of dependence as long as _ }j} 
logically necessary, thus relieving charity. 3 


2. Compulsory insurance and a state fund so that insurance — 
companies will not have a monopoly. SRY 

If subject to regulation by the commissioner of insur- 

ance, the solvency of a state fund may be assured. In- 
surance companies exert a strong influence for the in- | 
stallation of accident prevention devices. q 


3. Industrial diseases included. 


Employers would be induced to install preventive de- 
vices which would practically eliminate the few industrial 
diseases which occur. 


4. Non-resident alien dependents included. 


Insurance companies handle payments through consular 
representatives, and fraud is easily detected because of 
the ease with which identity is established under the ff 
European passport system. 


5, Administered by an expert Bureau of Workmen’s Com- ‘} 
pensation (3 men at $5,000) in the Department of Labor: 


(a) Accident prevention would be emphasized by co-ordi- q 
nating workmen’s compensation and factory inspection |} 
in the same department; 4 | 


(b) Direct. settlements between employer and employe |, 
would be filed for the bureau’s approval; | 


(c) Informal hearing of incorrect settlements and disputed 
cases, the bureau having power to subpoena witnesses, 
administer oaths, etc.; 


(d) Award of the board final (appeal taken to Supreme jj, 
Court on questions of law only) ; 


(e) The common pleas courts would be relieved; 


(f) The informal procedure for settlement of disputes j 
would reduce friction between employers and work- i 
men. i 
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f\UNLIGHT—BOTH HEALING AND 
'D HARMING 


AMONG PEOPLE of northern climates 
here is a strong belief in the healing 
ad health-giving powers of sunlight. 

e know that the rays of the sun can 
kill germs of disease exposed to it, and 
't is easy to deduce from this fact the 
he belief that they can in some way 
ffect germs within the body. 

Those who have been in England will 
emember the reports issued by the news- 
yapers giving the number of hours of 
recious sunlight enjoyed by that cloudy 
sland during each month. In our far 
lore sunny climate we build our houses 
50 that as many rooms as possible may 
be flooded with the sun; our school 
‘ooms, our hospital wards, are a blaze 
bf light; and though when we enter a 
Himly-lit church we do experience a 
sense of soothing and quiet, we do not 
ior a moment suspect that we may have 
oo much sunlight in our daily lives. 

For our children, it must be sunshine 
all the time. The Italian mother keeps 
ner child out of the summer sun, but lets 
t run about in the rain; the American 
mother does just the reverse. 

This belief in the efficacy of sunlight 
bas been strengthened lately by reports 
f sun-cures, and has lead to a very in- 
iscriminate use of sun-baths by people 
vith all sorts of ailments, especially tu- 
perculosis. The enthusiasm has been 
arried so far that we now begin to read 
warnings against the bad effects of too 
reat exposure to direct sunlight—nerv- 
us troubles, rise of temperature and 
ulse, restlessness and irritability and 
ven, if the head is exposed, mild forms 
f meningitis. 

Lately, several papers have appeared 
‘iving careful estimates of the results of 
eliotherapy, and from them one gains 
he impression that sunlight is a valuable 
emedial agent but powerful enough to 
ye dangerous unless it is used with cau- 
tion. The sun-cure which has aroused 
the greatest attention of late years is 
that known by Rollier’s name, the treat- 
ment of children with surgical tubercu- 
losis, carried on in Leysin, Switzerland, 
and recently introduced into this country 
at the Adam Memorial Hospital in 
Perrysburg by Dr. Pryor of Buffalo. 
[See Tue Survey for October 31, 1914.] 
 Rollier’s method is to apply the treat- 
ment, a combination of air-bath and sun- 
bath, very slowly and cautiously, expos- 
ing at first only the feet and for periods 
of five minutes three times on the first 
day. On the second day, the feet are ex- 
posed for ten-minute periods, the legs as 
far as the knees for five-minute periods, 
and so on till the whole body has been 
sradually subjected to the sunlight. The 
maximum is usually a full sun bath of 
three to five hours. Many pictures have 
been published showing children running 
about in the snow practically naked. 


All through the first part of the treat- 
ment, pulse and temperature are closely 
watched and the exposure is adjusted to 


meet the patient’s response to it. Rol- 
lier claims 80 per cent of cures in closed 
cases, 7/0 per cent in open ones, and at- 
tains his results without operation and 
therefore without scarring. Critics say 
that he forgets to take into consideration 
the fact that his children have in many 
instances been taken from poor homes 
and placed in ideal surroundings, with 
pure, dry, invigorating air, the most 
nourishing food and carefully regulated 
exercise and plenty of rest. They hold 
that tuberculous children would always 
improve under such circumstances. 

These facts are fully considered by 
Dr. Francis Pottenger of Monrovia, who 
has for the last eleven years used the 
sun-bath treatment for a more difficult 
class of patients—adults with pulmonary 
tuberculosis. He has found it not a cure 
for tuberculosis but a valuable addition 
to the usual regimen of open air, good 
food, proper rest and exercise, etc. The 
explanation of the effect of direct sun- 
light lies in the influence of the rays (the 
chemical, chiefly), on the blood, leading 
to an increase of corpuscles and a more 
rapid formation and giving off of hemog- 
lobin, which means a stimulation of 
tissue change. At the same time the 
local effect of the rays is to bring a 
larger amount of blood to the surface of 
the body where it can be ‘acted on by 
the sunlight. 

But the difference between stimulation 
and irritation is only one of degree and 
this active light may become harmful, 
causing loss of weight and increasing 
nervous irritability. A patient with in- 


cipient or inactive tuberculosis will 
stand the sun-bath well, but one with an 
active disease must be exposed to it very 
slowly or there will be a rise of tem- 
perature. The dosage also is important. 
A short treatment has a decidedly tonic 
effect; a prolonged one may produce per- 
spiration and depression. 

Dr. Pottenger discusses the possibility 
of sun-baths in all sorts of localities. As 
the effect depends chiefly on the chemical 
rays, the smoke-free air of the country 
is better than city air, and mountain, or 
desert or ocean air, is best. The hours 
when the rays are most nearly vertical 
are to be chosen. Blondes with their 
lack of skin pigment stand the treatment 
less well than brunettes; they burn more 
readily and show more nervous irritabil- 
ity. 

Dr. Pottenger concludes that helio- 
therapy is one of the tonic measures 
which help to raise a patient’s resistance 
to tuberculosis, but that it must not be 
regarded as a remedy; for if it is, only 
disappointment will follow. 


AR AND THE FACTORIES IN 
ENGLAND 


UNDER THE title of Factories 
and the War, an editorial in the London 
Lancet reviews the last annual report of 
the chief inspector of factories and work- 
shops for Great Britain. 

It is quite different from the usual 
report, describing as it does a period of 
overwhelming change in industry. At 
first, after war was declared, there was 
a panic fear of unemployment; but this 
rapidly passed into a demand for labor 
so great that women never before em- 
ployed outside their own homes, as well 
as women hitherto employed only as do- 
mestic servants, entered factories and 
undertook work usually done by men. 

Still the number was not large enough 
and overtime work became necessary. 
The problems of the factory inspectors 
were many and novel, deciding in the 
case of entirely new industries or old 
industries carried on in new ways, what 
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RECESS AT TORONTO’S FOREST SCHOOL 
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was the limit of work to be demanded 
from these strangely willing factory 
hands. For the chief inspectors, Miss 
Anderson of the women’s department 
and Mr. Bellhouse of the men’s, agree 
in saying that the enthusiasm, the new 
sense of the dignity and value of their 
work, made it possible for men and 
women to endure a strain that in normal 
times would be impossible. 

Miss Anderson, however, believes that 
it is too early to attempt as yet to make 
a serious estimate of the effect on the 
women of these unaccustomed and ex- 
cessive efforts, and notes that although 
“a new power of resistance to fatigue 
has shown itself in industrial women 
comparable with the spirit of their men 
at the front,’ yet there is evidence that 
the strain is beginning to tell; and in 
some places overtime work has had to 
be abandoned because the gain was more 
than made up for by the many absences 
on account of illness. 

The report shows remarkable efforts 
on the part of the inspectors to adjust 
each case on its merits and the Lancet 
congratulates the chief inspector, Sir 
Arthur Whitelegge, for the splendid way 
in which his department has met this 
difficult situation while handicapped by 
the loss of 30 inspectors and 32 clerks 
at the front and more than 87 certify- 
ing surgeons absent on long leave with 
the army. 


EALTH NEWS FROM BELOW 
THE EQUATOR 


ONE EXPLANATION of the inter- 
est in a report just received from the 
health officer of Tasmania is its fresh- 
ness of data. For the record reaches 
even to September, 1915, in contrast to 
that of organizations nearer by many a 
mile, whose facts for 1914 or even 1913 
are still somewhere en route to publicity. 

Tasmania manifests pride in leading 
the Australian states in high birth-rate 
and in standing second in low death- 
rate. Easily first among the causes of 
death stand cancer and tuberculosis—the 
former creeping steadily up in recent 
years from 5.06 to 7.26 per 10,000; tuber- 
culosis steadily decreasing from 8.7 to 
6.05 per 10,000. The rate is only 7.76 
per 10,000 for all other diseases together 


DEATH RATE /rom TUBERCULOSIS 
for 14 YEARS » ONTARIO. 


HIS is one of the five very wise, 

busy and engaging elves who crept 
into David’s room one night after he 
was tucked in bed, and who coaxed 
him into the pathway of good health. 

Just what happened is told in a 
fine little story by Maynard Downes, 
that you can get from the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association of Mil- 
waukee. Miss Downes will tell some 
other adventures of David and the 
elves very soon. 


—typhoid, smallpox, whooping cough, in- 
dustrial poisoning, etc. 

Enforcement of the food and drugs 
law has proceeded but slowly and is em- 
phasized as a definite need in the state. 
Only five of the fifty local authorities 
sampled foods in their districts. Mer- 
chants and traders raise little objection 
to the regulation itself, but do criticize 
the lack of uniformity in standards; for 
at present commodities satisfactory in 
one state may prove more or less below 
par in any or all of the five other states. 

Control of the examination and regis- 
tration of nurses as midwives rests with 
the state medical council, and strict pro- 
ceedings are entered’against women who 
attempt to practice without a license. 

The chief health officer is also fac- 
tory inspector of Tasmania. The main de- 
fect, in which Tasmania is by no means 
unique, was found in fire hazards. Dur- 
ing the year sixty-seven orders were 
issued to provide better protection—ap- 
pliances for extinguishing fires, stronger 
fire-escapes, and removing inflammable 
material not in use. There were 909 fac- 
tories registered in June, 1915, with 7,787 
employes, 1,626 of them women. War 
is said to have interfered to some de- 
gree with manufactures, but apparently 
has not called upon women for such 


q = | 
heavy substitute work as that reporte?+ 


from England. a 
To meet familiar faces in a far cour) 
try is a pleasant experience at all time 
THE Survey is gratified to find in th 
report the note on typhoid carrier 


YPHILIS IN THE ARMY AN? 
ELSEWHERE 2 


THE LAST BULLETIN of the medica} 
department of the United States arm} 
shows a fairly serious state of thing) 
as regards syphilis not only in the arm |} 
but among the civilians who apply as ré)| 
cruits. Dr. Edward B. Vedder has re, 
ported his investigations of the inmate} 
of the soldiers’ home at Washington, © | 
the cadets of West Point, and of recentl 
enlisted men, using the Wasserman te 
action as a basis for diagnosis. 

Among the cadets at West Point hu 
found 5.46 per cent to be syphilitic. Thu, 
percentages among soldiers were higher | 


lower than that of the civilian population}; 
for when he examined the newly enliste |} 
men who had passed the physical exans 
ination and from among whom thos } 
plainly syphilitic had been weeded ow} 
he found that one in six (16.77 per cent ;}) 
had syphilis. =i} 
These men were mostly betwee} 


age. Dr. Vedder argues that on thy} 
whole the showing for the army is some’: 
what higher, as far as morale is corf\ 


creased by just so much, and the nun! 
bers of those within, lessened. 1 { 

It might, however, be said in answe | 
to this that men who present themselve jf! 
as recruits are not usually the best me | 
of any class and also that life in th’j 
ranks is more fraught with temptation * }! 
sexual excess than is the life of the ord |S 
nary workingman who can marry in th |} 
early twenties. 


FRERING CANADA FROM Tb 


O NTARIO leads the provinces of Canada x 
in anti-tuberculosis work and results, yo 
according to the report for the past year ya 


of the Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. The association calls for not 
only money that this work at home may 
not suffer because of the great demands 
abroad, but also for the enforcement of 
laws—those for better housing, those for 


pure milk, and for the needed outdoor jl 

schools and sanatoria throughout the De- 

minion. if 
K 
Ii: 


social Agencies 


YNCHING—THE GREAT AMERI- 
CAN PASTIME 


THERE WERE 17 more lynchings 
in the United States in 1915 than in 
1914, if the record of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, which for years has kept annual 
tab on mob violence, is correct. This is 
an increase of 33 per cent. 

The number last year was 69. Of 
these 55 were Negroes and 14 whites, as 
compared with 49 Negroes and 3 whites 
the year previous. Included in the rec- 
ord are three women. 

In at least four instances it later de- 
veloped that the persons put to death 
were innocent of the offences charged. 
}Eighteen, or more than one-fourth of 
ithe total lynchings, occurred in Georgia. 

Only 11, 10 Negroes and 1 white, of 
those put to death, or 15 per cent of the 
total, were charged with rape. Other 
offences and number lynched for each 
were: murder, 17, 5 whites and 12 Ne- 
roes; killing officers of the law, 9, 3 
whites and 6 Negroes; wounding offi- 
‘cers of the law, 3; clubbing officer of the 
law, a family of four, father, son and 
|two daughters; poisoning mules, 3; 
stealing hogs, 2, white; disregarding 
warnings of night riders, 2, whites; in- 
sulting women, 3; entering women’s 
rooms, 2; wounding a man, 2; stealing 
meat, 1; burglary, 2; robbery, 1; looting, 
1; stealing cotton, 1; charged with steal- 
ing a cow, 1; furnishing ammunition to 
/man resisting arrest, 2; beating wife and 
child, 1, white; charged with being ac- 
cessory to the burning of a barn, 1. 

The lynchings occurred in the folow- 
/ing states: Alabama, 9; Arkansas, 5; 
| Florida, 5; Georgia, 18; Illinois, 1; Ken- 
|tucky, 5; Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 9; 
| Missouri, 2; Ohio, 1; Oklahoma, 3; 
| South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 2; Texas, 
5; Virginia, 1. 


EAGUE TO PREVENT FEEBLE- 
MINDEDNBESS 


; TWENTY DIFFERENT social agen- 
cies of Boston doing case work are at- 
tacking the problem of feeblemindedness 
| in a new way. 
| Three years ago the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children organized a state-wide com- 
mittee on the protection of the feeble- 
minded. Out of this committee, which 
was itself representative of various pri- 
| vate societies dealing with feeblemind- 
edness, has now grown a larger co-op- 
‘erative movement calling itself the 
| League for Preventive Work. It has 
opened an office separate from any one 
of the constituent societies with Isabelle 
Kendig Gill as secretary. 
| The societies represented include those 
| 


——Ee 


giving relief, child protection and other 
child care, medical social service, nurs- 
ing and legal service. Recognizing the 
important part which feeblemindedness 


plays in their daily work, they have 
united their energies to develop ways 
and means by which it may be lessened. 
It is not expected that the league itself 
will enter actively into the promoting of 
legislation but it will gather information 
from the various constituent societies. 
This will thereby be made available in 
one place and will, it is hoped, be made 
the basis for shaping a constructive plan 
in common. 

The expenses of the undertaking are 
borne from the budgets of the constitu- 
ent societies. 


CITY EMPLOYES 


A YOUNG WOMAN employed as a 
stenographer in one of the departments 
of the government of the city of New 
York appealed to Leonhard Felix Fuld, 
assistant chief examiner of the Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission, to select 
for her some courses of instruction by 
means of which she might increase her 
working ability. Noting that the in- 
quirer combined the delicate charm of 
the nineteenth century girl with the all- 
around efficiency of the twentieth-cen- 
tury business woman, Mr. Fuld says he 
did not dismiss the matter lightly by pay- 
ing her a well-deserved compliment. He 
told her frankly that she needed in the 
evening opportunities for healthful re- 
laxation rather than facilities for addi- 
tional study. Her own acumen enabled 
her to appreciate the weight of the ar- 
guments presented in support of this 
proposition. 

When a survey of the existing recrea- 
tional facilities disclosed the fact that 
there were none suited to the needs of 
the young woman, Mr. Fuld decided to 
create these facilities. With the co-op- 
eration of Cyril H. Jones, secretary of 
the Public Recreation Commission, the 
use of one of the city’s gymnasia situated 
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near the Municipal Building was secured 
for one hour a week for the young wom- 
en employed in the building. The hour 
from 5:30 to 6:30 on Monday evenings 
was selected because the building was 
not otherwise occupied at that time, and 
the hour was also the most convenient 
for the young women. 

Through the assistance of Prof. 
Thomas D. Wood of Columbia Univer- 
sity the services of a student-teacher 
were obtained who taught these young 
women folk-dancing for the first half- 
hour and social dancing for the re- 
mainder of the hour each week. The 
services of a pianist were also pro- 
cured. The young women were not ex- 
pected to provide themselves with any 
special costume and no charge was 
made for the instruction. 

As soon as this class had been well 
established the young men employed in 
the building requested permission to join 
it. This was not deemed advisable 
since their admission would have neces- 
sitated the substitution on the part of 
the young women of the formalities of 
the ballroom for the freedom of, the 
playground, yet the request of the young 
men for recreative opportunities was 
reasonable and was not to be denied. 

With the co-operation of Joseph Lee, 
supervisor of recreation of the Depart- 
ment of Parks, the services of a compe- 
tent gymnasium instructor were obtain- 
ed who taught these young men a set- 
ting-up drill one hour a week in one of 
the city’s gymnasia near the Municipal 
Building. 

Through the co-operation of Commo- 
dore Raynor of the United States Vol- 
unteer Life Saving Corps, an instruc- 
tor of swimming was obtained to con- 
duct classes in swimming and diving in 
the pool of one of the city’s free baths 
during the remainder of this hour each 
week. 

Through the co-operation of Dr. C. 
C. Wiliamson, librarian of the Munici- 
pal Reference Library, a number of 
works of fiction printed in shorthand 
were obtained and placed in circulation 
among the stenographers of the build- 
ing. It is a well-recognized fact that 
the reading of shorthand literature is 
one of the best means of increasing a 
stenographer’s efficiency since it makes 
her familiar with the correct outlines of 


A CRIPPLED BODY MAY NOT MEAN CRIPPLED SKILL ~ 


ONE of the best ways of being helpful to 


that they can support themselves. 


cripples is to find a market for their work so 


Heretofore individual organizations have held ex- 


perimental sales, but this picture shows the first attempt of several bodies to combine their 


sales. 


This room, called the Cripples’ Holiday Shop, was open on Fifth avenue, New 


York city, December 13- 19, under the auspices of the Federation of Associations for 


Cripples. 
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“THe TERRIFIC TOL OF SUS E 
A Paresis (Que ta f 
1000 Deaths 


EXHIBIT 


EVILS, 


A Serious Pusuc HEAT Proatem | 
itis One of the Mast Prevalent 
of Infectious Diseases 


The Control of SYPHIUS like TUBERCULOSIS 
Must Be Made e PUBUC HEALTH MEASURE 


TRATED 


THE PUBLIC Stoxtt Respond wit repos FI 
wesicettrt Degnesss ond Treatment when : 


this exhibit are here reproduced. 


It was first shown at the 


at Albany in November. 


Y. M. C. A., Attleboro, Mass. 


chance on being one of these?” 
in a cartoon. 


dangerous disease of the mind. 
of 40 and 60 dies of paresis. 
feebleminded children in institutions.” 


words and impresses them firmly upon 
her memory. 

With the assistance of Hon. Marcus 
M. Marks, president of the borough of 
Manhattan, a series of addresses was 
planned. Eighteen addresses were de- 
livered in a room of the Municipal 
Building at 5:15 P. M. the first and third 
Wednesday of each month. The speak- 
ers were commissioners who explained 
to the assembled employes, the functions 
of their departments, the problems con- 
fronting them and the most important 
advances of the past year. These ad- 


ALCOHOL AND 


TWO PANELS FROM AN 
DRIVING 
UGLY FACTS ABOUT THESE 
PREPARED BY THE 
NEW YORK STATE CHARI- 
TIES AID ASSOCIATION. TO 
THE RIGHT, SYPHILIS AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH ; 
LEFT SHAKESPEARE ILLUS- 


HEN Cassio, in the anguish of remorse, cried out to lago “Oh! God, that men 
should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains!” he didn’t 
know that alcohol was the second greatest cause of insanity, or that it would help 
to make 1,455 people insane in one year in New York state. } 
That is where many people today have the advantage of Cassio, or could if 
they went to see the new exhibit that the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association is showing. Two typical panels from 


People here, there and everywhere are being given a chance to see it. 
state conference of Charities 
It has been shown to thousands of homeless at the 
Municipal Lodging-house, New York city, 
It is about to be sent on a series of “one-night 
stands” among the smaller cities and towns of New York. 

One of the striking features is that the exhibit puts it up to the public health 
authorities to make syphilis a reportable disease, like typhoid and tuberculosis. 

Some of the facts given in the exhibit are: 

“Twenty-four per cent of those admitted in one year to the state hospitals 
for the insane were brought there directly or indirectly by alcohol. 

“Alcohol helped to make 1,455 insane in one year in this state. 


“Incurable insanity may be contracted here,” is the sign over a resort shown 
Paresis, caused by syphilis and nearly always fatal, is declared to be the most 


“One man in every nine who dies between the ages 
Syphilis is responsible for one-fourth of the 


Oh' God. That Men Sid Bis a Leary te é 
Le ‘ 


SYPHILIS, TWIN Renee 
FOES OF THE 
BRAIN — 


Dont Ler ALCOHOL 
FooLYou! 


MAYBE ‘ 
It makes You FEEL Braced 
Up and Makes You FEEL Strong 


Bur- ; 
Scientific Tests Have Proved. 


THAT 

IT Makes You DULL 
IT Makes You WEAK % 
IT Makes You SLOW © 
IT Suppresses the Best in You 
IT Dulls Your Highest Mental Powers 
IT Lets Loose Your Worst Instingls ~ 


HOME 


TO THE 


ALCOHOL CAUSES | 
; AT LEAST 
| Five DIFFERENT KINDS OF 


INSANITY 


and Correction 


and to growing young men at the 


Why take a 


dresses afforded the employes an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves without 
expense with the functions and admin- 
istration of the principal municipal de- 
partments and through the kindness of 
Dr. C. C. Williamson of the Municipal 
Reference Library there was published 
bi-weekly a short bibliography of the 
department whose commissioner was 
scheduled to deliver an address. This 
enabled the employes to supplement the 
information which they received from 
the lecture by personal intensive study 
in the Municipal Reference Library. 
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Other plans being formulated to i)| 
crease the efficiency of city emplo 
are the organization of walking cl 
for employes, the establishment of lun) 
rooms for employes, the substitution | 


| 
loss of time off for fines in cases of o 
cial delinquency, instruction in first a 
to the injured, excursions to places || 
industrial or educational interest, ti) 
circulation of bulletins containing 1) 
liable information regarding finance 
assistance in emergencies, and the esta) | 
lishment of trial boards composed of fe | 
low employes for the trial of charg) 
against employes. 

Plans are also being perfected for th | 
recognition and rewarding of the ef}! 
cient and faithful performance of du’ |} 
from day to day by means of a unifor | 
equitable efficiency record system, upc 
which promotions in rank, advancemen | 
in salary and lay-offs for the reductici 
of the force may be based. | 


RBATEST CHILD LABOR DA | 
(s OF THEM ALL 

Cuitp Lazor Day has been 0} | 
served for the past ten years, but Jant 
ary 23 will be the greatest child labo 
day of them all, if promises made to th 
National Child Labor Committee as, 
kept. At least 4,500 promises to obserw 
the day have come into the committee 
offices from school superintendent 
teachers, clergymen, women’s clubs am 
other organizations, and more are pou® 
ing in every day. 

“Tt is fortunate for us that Chil 
Labor Day falls in January,” said Owe 
R. Lovejoy, general secretary of th) 
committee, “because it is going to be | 
big factor in the passage of the federi | 
child labor bill now before Congres) 
We are asking all who are observing th 
day to emphasize the need for action i 
behalf of the bill and the result shoul 
be an overwhelming demand for its er 
actment. 

In spite of the war and hard time) 
the campaign against child labor mac: 
progress in this country last year, ac 
cording to the annual report of the com 
mittee, just published. Twenty state, 
legislated against child labor last yea® 
while only five states defeated attempt 
to improve their laws, and one passed 
distinctly reactionary act. 

The twelfth annual conference oy 
child ‘labor will be held at Asheville} 
N. C., February 3 to 6, by invitatiov 
of the Asheville Board of Trade an) 
the North Carolina Child Labor Com 
mittee. The general topic for the meet 
ing is Safeguarding American Child 
hood. The federal child labor bill wil! 
it is announced, be the center of interes’ 


Tag day has become a nuisance in Ch» 
cago. The City Council thought so afte 
an order slipped by it in the “omnibus, 
permitting widows to tag for their ow? 
benefit—30,000 of them, their pleadin, 
friends allege. Protests, based on goo 
and sufficient reasons, were urged on be 
half of the Central Council. of Socia 
Agencies and the Jewish Charities, whic! 
led the aldermen to rescind the permi? 
From a single day each year when tag 
ging was permitted for the children’ 
charities, the tag days have increase: 
within the last few months to fifteey 
or more. 


LITTLE BITS OF HUMAN FREIGHT TAGGED AS TO DESTINATION. 
THEY HAVE JUST ARRIVED AFTER 24 HOURS OF TRAVEL 


Refugee Children in France 
iD by Mrs. Ernest P. Bicknell 


HE most spectacular work with 

children in Paris today is that 

at St. Sulpice where little refu- 

gees and orphans are received by 
the hundreds and afterward turned over 
to other agencies or placed in homes and 
colonies. It is a stirring experience to 
see a thousand or more little ones come 
rushing into the great dining-room at 
S. Sulpice when the hour for the even- 
ing meal arrives. They come in groups 
of twos and threes, the older leading 
the younger, sometimes a little boy of 
three carefully guiding his sister of two, 
but all happy, for warm, wholesome food 
is at hand. 

Finally, they are all seated at the 
tables. No, there comes a little boy cry- 
ing because he can find no place. The 
big policeman picks him up and tucks 
him in. There is much laughter and 
happy chatter as the soup is served. 
Each child begins to eat as soon as his 
plate is filled. Look at that dear baby 
at the end of the bench! She bravely 
tries to fill her spoon, but it will tip over 
and all the soup is spilled before it 
reaches her mouth. She smiles, licks 
the spoon and tries again. The care- 
taker tells me she will feed the baby 
when the children are all served. 

The policemen of Paris feel that the 
work at St. Sulpice is peculiarly their 
own. They started it and supported it 
until it grew so large that outside help 


was required. 

Another organization in Paris is called 
the National Association for Orphans of 
the War. It was created by Emile Vitta 
and his friends, with headquarters at 
the Université Populaire of Paris. 
Originally it took motherless children 
whose fathers had gone to the front. 
More recently it has also cared for those 


WAR ORPHANS 


Girls at Les Clarisses, Versailles, 
the first three have lost both father 
and mother since the war. 


whose fathers have died on the battle- 
field. The society now has 2,000 chil- 
dren which it maintains in various parts 
of France in colonies of from ten to 
twelve, each group cared for by a war 
widow who often has one or two of her 
own little ones in the colony. The gov- 
ernment partially supports this work by 
means of a small subsidy. 

A third society called the Orphelinat 
des Armées, with headquarters at 16 Rue 
de la Sorbonne, takes charge of children 
whose fathers have died at the front. 
The government pays ten cents a day 
toward the support of each child and an 
additional ten cents per day must be se- 
cured from private sources in order that 
the child may remain at home with its 
mother. Two English women have been 
in this country trying to raise one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the support 
of this organization. They are Flor- 
ence Schofield, who has lived most of 
her life in Paris, and Elinor Fell of 
London. 

The work, however, which perhaps 
makes the strongest appeal is that for 
the Flemish, French and Alsatian chil- 
dren of the frontier whose parents have 
been killed or driven into exile, whose 
homes have been destroyed and who, 
though they may not all be the chil- 
dren of soldier heroes, are the innocent 
victims caught by that dreadful tide of 
battle continually advancing and reced- 
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ing along the French and Belgian 
border. 

The work of the Franco-American 
Committee for the Protection of Children 
of the Frontier is carried on almost 
wholly by a group of Americans in Paris 
who are reaching forth a helping hand 
to these friendless children who are not 
looked after by any other organization 
and who are not provided with aid by 
any government. Mrs. Cooper Hewitt 
is honorary president; August Jaccaci, 


president; Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 


wife of the secretary of the American _ 


Embassy in Paris, vice-president, and 
Frederic R. Coudert, of Coudert Broth- 
ers, New York, treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee consists of Mr. Jaccaci, 
Mrs. Bliss, the Countess Pierre de Viel- 
Castel, formerly Miss Ripley of America, 
Mrs. William H. Hill and Mrs. Frances 
G. Shaw of Boston. 

The first charges of the committee 
were some two hundred children from 
Belfort who had been made homeless by 
the bombardment of that town. Mr. 
Coudert secured the loan of a seminary 
situated in Yvetot, Normandy, where the 
children were given shelter. Later when 
this was needed for a hospital the chil- 
dren were removed to the Chateau 
Grosfys, not far from Yvetot. The 
work thus inaugurated by Mr. Coudert 
was taken over by the committee which 
then came into existence. 

Many demands soon began coming to 
the committee from relief agents who 
were responsible for the placing of 
orphaned and evacuated children from 
the invaded districts. 

Among the requests was one from ‘the 
woman who acted as mayor of Soissons 
during the German occupation. She 
asked the committee to take eight chil- 


HAPPY HORSEMAN 


Miss Bicknell and a proud little 
boy at La Jonchére where the stable 
on the great estate has been con- 
verted into a sanatorium for chil- 
dren not strong enough to be in 
colonies. 


dren whose mother had been killed in 
their presence by the bursting of a shell] 
in the cellar of their home. 

Through the co-operation of the Order 
of St. Vincent de Paul, many of its 
Paris institutions were opened to the 
committee as temporary shelters. Upon 
their arrival, after perhaps twenty-four 
hours of travel the children are in 
wretched condition. They are taken at 
once to one of these receiving stations 
where they are thoroughly washed, their 


KNITTING STOCKINGS 
These little girls at Les Ombrages 
knit stockings for the whole house- 


hold. 


bering 65 children. 


Les Ombrages is a colony of 
Belgian orphans from Ypres, num- 


clothing cleansed and each child al 


plied with absolute necessaries. The 
they are taken to the colonies, wh 
they are under the care of Flemish 
French sisters according as the childre 


now has about 1,400 children and a 
plications are received’every day. It 
only limited in the amount of relief > 
will be able to give, by the funds at i 
disposal. 


are Flemish or French. The a ! 


In addition to the Grosfys colony a| 


Normandy founded by Mr. Couder) 
there are six colonies in Touraine. Th 
first, Nazelles, accommodates 30 girls 
the second, Perreux, 70 girls; at th 
third colony, La Cour, an old chatea| 
near Azay-le-Rideau, the committee hai 
installed 100 boys and expects to sens 
80 more; at Blois, 40 girls are care 
for. At Oulins are 47 Belgian boys am) 
girls between the ages of two and nim 
years, this colony being under the speci 


protection of Mrs. Hill, as is also a co}}' 


ony of 30 Belgian boys at Rosay} 
Nearer Paris, at Weibatics are a sang 
torium and two colonies. Les Clarisses) 


consisting of 20 Belgian orphans, ij}. 


under the protection of Mrs.- Walte 
Gay, the Countess Charles d’Ursel an} 
the Countess Pierre de Viel-Castel. Le 
Ombrages, a colony of Belgian orphanj 
from Ypres, now numbering 65 childrery 
is under the special protection of Coun) 
tess Pierre de Viel-Castel. | 

At La Jonchére, the country home o 
Mme. Philippe Bérard, the great stabl) 
has been fitted up as a sanatorium ane 
is much more perfect in its equipmen 
than many hospitals. Here we found 3 
children all playing about in the suns 
shine except two, who were confined tu 
bed and one who was unable to walk 
Children who are not strong enough fo» 


PLAYTIME AT OULINS 

Here is a colony of 47 con- 
tented Belgian boys and girls 
between the ages of two and 
nine years who have good times 
together. 


Refugee Children in France 
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life in the colonies are kept at La Jon- 
chére under the care of nurses until 
restored to good condition. Most of the 
children were Flemish. 

At Versailles we visited the colony of 
Les Clarisses where 20 little girls are 
living in part of an old convent which 
faces a wonderful garden. The chil- 
dren were at dinner but arose as we 
entered and sang Tipperary for us in 
English and also a Flemish anthem. 
They probably did not understand what 
the words of Tipperary meant as they 
spoke only Flemish, but they liked the 
music. I was especially attracted by 
three very beautiful little girls (sisters) 
with dark eyes and hair and was told 
that both their father and mother had 
been killed by shells when their town 
was bombarded. 

I wish you could read the story which 
the Sister Superior has written of the 
wanderings of this little band, of the 
barn in which they slept all last winter 
with no covering at night except the 
straw, with no fire—how their feet and 


Pore at asst he: Os 


Christiansand, Norway, 
December 18, 1915. 


HE Ford peace ship,. which 
sailed from Hoboken in such 
chaotic fashion, cast anchor in 
Christiania harbor with its dele- 
gates, students and press agents, neatly 
arranged in organized groups. Even 
Jake, the stowaway, who had deserted 
the ranks of the Western Union mes- 
sengers by locking himself into a provi- 
dential closet till after the vessel cast off, 
had become organically connected with 
the Ford office force. 

Once afloat, everybody except the 
Ford nucleus fell to wondering what 
plans had been adopted for engineering 
the peace ship mission. The question 
uppermost in each mind was whether or 
not there was any instrument aboard for 
checking up the course of the idealistic 
passengers to serve as did the sextant 
with which the captain of the Oscar II 
checked up the course of the ship. It 


“was reassuring to have the captain ex- 


plain that he too had taken the initial 
position of the ship from the stars. 


The first night out everybody was 
glancing around to see what “represen- 
tative people” were not there. The pre- 
valent idea was that without acknowl- 
edged leaders nothing could result. 
And the story of the trip is the story 


of a party of democratic people who ° 


found themselves, people of many dif- 
ferent faiths and divergent political 
parties from as far west as California, 


south as far as Mississippi, from Maine, 


hands were frozen and how they lived 
upon the scraps of bread, meat and 
grease thrown away by the army, how 
their legs began to swell and spots to 
appear on their bodies because of the 
exposure, how two of the sisters died 
and several of the children became ill 
and finally how they were rescued by 
the committee and now are recovered 
and at work studying, sewing and knit- 
ting at the old convent of Les Clarisses. 

We next visited Les Ombrages where 
65 girls under sixteen years of age are 
housed in a comfortable building, sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds, given to 
the committee by the Episcopal Sisters 
for the use of the orphans. Mother 
Marie Alphonse and three other sisters 
fled from Belgium with forty-five of the 
girls and they also suffered severe hard- 
ships all the past winter. These sisters 
of the convents have always lived such 
protected lives that their flight, with its 
terrible exposure, and their bitter strug- 
gle for existence under strange and 
perilous conditions must have been an 


experience which tried their souls but 
found them of heroic stuff, 

When we arrived at Les Ombrages, 
the morning lessons and the noon meal 
were over and the children were making 
lace or embroidery, sewing, darning and 
knitting. One little girl of seven knits all 
her own stockings with no aid. Great 
quantities of valenciennes and cluny lace 
of beautiful patterns are made and find 
a ready sale. The skill and thorough- 
ness of the work is remarkable. 

All the children, however, who are 
now cared for by the Franco-American 
Committee represent only a small part 
of those needing relief. There are said 
to be more than 300,000 children in 
France and along the border-line in Bel- 
gium and Alsace for whom some pro- 
vision must be made. The committee 
wishes to care for at least 5,000 of these 
children of the frontier this winter and 
can only do so through the help of the 
sympathetic Americans who have al- 
ready given so liberally to suffering Bel- 
gium and France in the past. 


How the peace pilgrims found 
themselves and something of 
Henry Ford’s plan for turn- 
ing munitions plants into fac- 
tories for making farm tractor 


engines 


Letters by 


Florence L. Lattimore 


and the whole Atlantic seaboard, who, 
after two regular convention weeks of 
debates and lectures, landed with what 
may be called their charter which the 
overwhelming majority of them had 
signed. 

This is the way it came about. From 
the beginning the passengers naturally 
fell into three groups. The most im- 
portant but least conspicuous and least 
active were the invited delegates who 
numbered perhaps 50. Among them 
were two governors, a goodly scatter- 
ing of preachers, teachers, writers, and 
representatives of other callings. They 
stood as a unit on Madam Schwimmer’s 
proposal of immediate action on the 
part of neutral powers, and the forma- 
tion of a board of continuous mediation 
with delegates from the other neutral 
nations of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Spain. All 
the others looked to Mr. Ford and to 
this group to produce something akin 
to the captain’s sextant to make clear 
the exact position of the party with re- 


II 


gard to details of organization and of 
procedure. 


The second group was made up of 
students from different colleges and 
universities in the United States. They 
were a refreshing factor in the com- 
pany and, like well-drilled undergradu- 
ates which they were, they promptly or- 
ganized themselves with William H. 
Draper of New York University’ as 
chairman, and fell to discussing the 
reconstruction of the universe. Lead- 
ers from the group of delegates were 
scheduled for daily lectures in the stu- 
dent section. These lectures were open 
to all the passengers and became part 
of the ship’s forum. As the second- 
cabin dining-room was the only place 
available for large meetings this was 
captured by the students for their morn- 
ing sessions and in these was found 
most of the academic vigor of the day. 


It was pointed out, early in the voy- 
age, that the peace program is a long 
program and that it is none too soon to 
charge with enthusiasm and construc- 
tive ideas the generation which, thirty 
years from now, will be what the press 
would call “representative.” The stu- 
dents aboard are, therefore, not only 
carrying a message of sympathy and 
hope to the students in the educational 
institutions of Europe, not only pre- 
paring to carry information back to the 
other students in the United States, 
but they are getting a deep sense of 
personal responsibility and group con- 
sciousness which assumes greater sig- 
nificance and promise the. more one 


Cadsls 


thinks about it. The open mind, naive 
frankness in pointing out inconsistencies 
of argument, and a willingness to get 
right down to fundamentals in discuss- 
ing every issue were what the students 
(“God bless ’em!” as a politician re- 
marked) brought to and impressed up- 
on the Ford party. 

The press agents, restive for news, 
geared up to the tension of city offices, 
keen, discursive, were the most felt 
group on board. With three scheduled 
meetings a day, besides many special 
ones, there were none of the usual fea- 
tures of transatlantic travel, and the 
latest news from the press room or from 
the “Viking Press Club” provided prac- 
tically all the laughs on the ship, their 
mock trials and initiations into the 
“Vacillating Order of St. Vitus” on a 
windy night being the only relief from 
peace mission talk on the whole trip 
over. Fifty-four press agents they 
were, each one charged by his or her 
employer with sending back news ac- 
cording to this or that angle of vision. 

Nothing could more graphically and 
accurately describe the meaning which 
the expedition came to have for every- 
one on board, and the faith which every- 
one, without exception, came to have in 
the faith of Henry Ford, than the self 
confessions—not of the college students, 
but of the newspaper men. 

“My chief told me to do satirical stuff 
—more of the kind we put over the week 
we Sailed,” said one. “I’m not going to 
do it. I can’t after seeing Henry Ford’s 
face.” 

“I came to make fun of the whole 
thing,” said another, “but my editor is 
going to have the surprise of his life. 
I tell you I believe in Henry Ford and 
I’m going to say so even if I lose my 
job for it.” 

Mark you, these men have not fallen 
down in any hero worship of Henry 
Ford, but some way or other they have 
taken onto themselves the faith that is 
Henry Ford’s faith—faith in ideals, 
faith in folks as folks, faith in working 
out ideals by democratic methods 
through ordinary folks, come what may. 
Arid, following this has come the con- 
viction that the strength of the group— 
for the group is strong—is due to the 
very thing which at first seemed to spell 
failure. 


OBODY questions the fact that 

great help would have come 
from the presence on board of na- 
tionally and internationally recog- 
nized leaders, from a stronger group 
of “representative” people. The ex- 
isting situation shows compensation 
for their absence in that the whole 
group has been freed from that parasiti- 
cal dependence upon the opinions of na- 
tionally recognized authorities. Instead 
of accepting the convictions of such 
leaders and later on bulwarking them 
with confirmatory arguments, the proc- 
ess has been the other way around. 


The ascent has been from fundamental 
personal holdings, expressed sometimes 
with a giddy feeling that one did not 
know on what platform he would land 
when he built his argument up to a 
platform level. And the romance of 
the undertaking, the swift approach to 
the war zone, the anticipation of a plat- 
form given out by Mr. Ford or through 
a committee, spurred on mental develop- 
ment and self arrivals. Not “who’s 
who,” but “what’s what, and what am 
1?” became the questions—good, sturdy, 
stock-taking questions. 

The wireless carried back to you 
various reports of rows on the peace 
ship. For readers of Ture Survey the 
news value in the incidents back of 
those reports lies in the fact that men 
and women, who held divergent views 
as to the preparedness program of the 
United States, came together in discus- 
sion of them and did not fight. Wit- 
ness the fact that groups of twos and 
threes kept on discussing the president’s 
message, which had been read aloud by 
S. S. Mclure, and many came over to 
join the majority against armament. In 
other words, hot as the debate was, it 
was not a debate of closed minds and 
factions striving for domination, but 
genuine discussion of questions on 
which those present were seeking light. 
This was not “news” in the narrow 
sense, but it was news in the big and 
most worth while sense. It was an earn- 
est of what discussion of such matters 
can do among divergent minds. 

Further discussion was brought about 
by the proposal of the following reso- 
lutions by the permanent committee on 
resolutions, consisting of Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Dr. Charles F. Aked, Mrs. 
Joseph Fels, Lola M. Lloyd, and the 
Rev. Arthur Weatherly: 


“WHEREAS: The rising desire of the 
people in neutral nations to convert a 
barren disinterestedness into active good 
will has prompted us, citizens of the 
United States of America, to sail for 
Europe on the Oscar II, with the serious 
purpose of joining with citizens of the 
European neutral nations in an organ- 
ized effort to restore peace upon an hon- 
orable and just basis; 

“We, therefore, guests of Henry Ford, 
declare ourselves in hearty and loyal 
support with his purpose and plan; and 
pledge ourselves to use every possible 
effort to support him and those asso- 
ciated with him in this superb enter- 
prise of peace. 

“AND WHEREAS: The policy of main- 
taining vast armaments on sea and land 
has involved all Europe in disaster and 
threatens, if persisted in, to submerge 
civilization itself; 

“Tt is, therefore, not only right but 
most expedient to work and plan for in- 
ternational disarmament and the peace, 
of the world. 

“FuRTHER: We declare our opposi- 
tion to any increase by the United States 
of her military and naval forces. We 
are convinced that no good reason can 
be alleged for the expenditure by us of 
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great sums of money in preparation for.|; 
war. We, therefore, call upon our fel 
low citizens in every state of the Union 
to unite in opposition to a policy da 
gerous to our country and to the world, 
and to join with all earnest men andj|' 
women in every land in active prepara= | 
tion for the day of international brother- 
hood.” 


} 
ei 
‘THE resolutions approved by Mr}? 

Ford showed a desire on his part ton|! 
bring about a degree of organization |! 
among his guests with regard to th 
platform which he himself held so un-)|! 
compromisingly, the platform which, : 
when presented to him by Madam) |! 

Schwimmer, had led him to undertake? |! 
the expedition. : 

These resolutions were, then, the sex- |! 
tants, but they served to check up the |! 
positions of each member of the ex- |! 
pedition rather than to define the posi- |' 
tion of the expedition as an impersonal |' 
movement. The position of the expedi- 
tion was decided before the first invita- 
tion went out. No one was to sign who’ | 
did not stand unqualifiedly for disarma- 
ment and against the present prepared- 
ness policy of the United States. Thi 
issue became a complex one—one in 
which personal conviction that one 
should stand by the President as a demo- 
cratically appointed chief, and the feel- 
ing of a few of the guests that they wer 
in a delicate position in disagreeing 
with their host on a matter in which he } 
appeared to have taken their agreement 
for granted by reason of their accept-- 
ance of his telegram of invitation, led) 
to much debate. : 

Had Henry Ford had anything of the 
autocrat in him, any desire to control 
the views of those on board, here was 
his chance. But he didn’t take it. He 
sent a letter to each member of the 
party stating the situation from his own 
point of view, holding that one could 
not consistently stand for disarmament 
of other nations without favoring dis- 
armament in his own, and that the dele- 
gates to be chosen to sit on the perman-_ 
ent mediation council in Europe must 
necessarily be chosen from among those 
who stood on this platform as evidenced 
by their signing of the resolutions; 
nevertheless, those who could not con-— 
scientiously sign would still be welcome 
and useful members of the party to its” 
very end. The resolutions were held ‘ 
open for signatures so that people could 
have plenty of time to think the matter 
over, and are not to be closed until the 
members coming on the next steamer 
have had a chance to sign. 

Some who have withheld their signa- 
tures are members of the press, sent as 
impartial observers, who think that they 
have no right to express their personal 
views. A few others dissenting are 
members of the delegates’ group. 

Should these feel that, considering the 
platform of the party and the situation 
at home, they cannot remain as mem- 
bers of the party they may withdraw at_ 


* 


; 


board the Oscar II 


any stage of the journey without creat- 
‘ing a breach. 

All this discussion over the prepared- 
ness question came before any attempt 
) was made to organize the delegates. The 
'“Viking Press Club,’ the “Friendship 
/ Masonic Club,” the organization of the 
'members of Greek letter societies, and, 
as has been said, the main students’ or- 
ganization had come first. The ship was 
'on a working basis like that of a city 
daily. There were constantly changing 
bulletin boards, a daily newspaper called 
the Argosy, relating the doings of the 
Ford party. A business office and a 
press room held a clattering array of 
typewriters, dictaphones, multigraphing 
machines and what not, in charge of a 
large, skilled force. All these were sup- 
plied by Mr. Ford for the convenience 
of the guests. There was also a library 
of peace books for circulation. 


A pitching boat in rough seas, the sick- 

ness of many coupled with fatigue, 
and the necessity of knowing who was 
what as a preliminary to organization 


| were factors in delay. The organization 


did not materialize until December 14, 
the day the peace ship was pursued and 


_ caught between two competing British 


scouting cruisers, and boarded in the 
broad moonlight of a northern afternoon 
by a wind-burned lieutenant and five 
piratical-looking marines. Armed to the 
teeth they stacked their rifles on the 
steerage deck, and glared at the up-and- 
ready newspaper men who crowded 
around them, while in the assembly 
_room, the peace advocates calmly went 
on organizing. 

With life-boats provisioned and ready 
for lowering, with life-preservers clut- 
tering many a cabin floor, with the wire- 
less sealed up and guarded by a heavy 
marine with a long and intentional rifle, 
virtually prisoners of war, the guests 
discussed disarmament. At this point 
in the trip, non-resistance was more than 
a theory. 

A committee of seven was appointed 
for further organization. Some of the 
guests who were citizens of belligerent 
countries, by their own motion excluded 
themselves from the list of those eligible 
for nomination. The whole matter was 
left in the hands of those having Ameri- 
can citizenship. Inez Milholland Bois- 
sevain, while removing her name dur- 
ing the voting, asked that it be left on 
the records as a protest against her loss 
of citizenship due to her marriage with 
a Hollander. Grace Wales, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, one of the mem- 
bers of the conference at The Hague 
last spring, was also left off because she 
is a native of Canada. Mme. Aino 
Malmberg and Elli Erikson, both of Fin- 
land, as well as Madam Schwimmer, 
were the others. 

The members of the committee for oy- 
ganization are Frederick Holt of De- 
troit; Judson King of Washington, D. 
C.; May Wright Sewall of New York; 


Katherine Devereux Blake of New 
York; Alfred W. Kliefoth of Chicago; 
Lieutenant-Governor Andrew J. Bethea 
of South Carolina, and Ralph McBrayne 
of Boston. They constitute, in fact, an 
electoral college to represent the guests 
in helping Mr. Ford. 

We started out by saying that faith 
in the faith of Henry Ford had in- 
fluenced everybody on the ship. It-did. 
There was, however, persistent conjec- 
ture as to the future plans for the ex- 
pedition in spite of explanatory state- 
ments from Madam Schwimmer that the 
next chapter of the story must be out- 
lined by the organizations in the coun- 
tries which are to be visited who are 
making their own plans for the recep- 
tion of the party. 

Throughout the crossing, Henry Ford 
made no speeches, talked little and spent 
most of his time in his rooms mysteri- 
ously at work on plans which were not 
diplomatic but industrial. He was not 
trying to be a diplomat, was not attempt- 
ing, merely by reason of past successes 
as an inventor and captain of industry, 
to turn his hand to-tasks which belong 
to experts in other professions. The 
stupendous and simple fact is that 
Henry Ford, idealist if you will, is car- 
rying out this project as an inventor and 
industrial expert. 

It will be difficult for the public mind 
to make the adjustment necessary to 
understand that the peace expedition is 
an attempt to apply entirely new tech- 
nique to the present crisis. It has noth- 
ing in common with secret diplomacy, it 
is not a movement open to the domina- 
tion of the few and the camp following 
of the many; and it is, as a practical 
measure, far more than a mere protest 
to governmental heads that they should 
desist from war, or an appeal-to the 
deep and outraged instincts of private 
citizens of neutral and belligerent na- 
tions. All these are to be reckoned with, 
but there is more. Every press agent 
on board the peace ship has been trying 
to ferret out just what this addition to 
the plan, what Henry Ford’s addition to 
the plan, is to be. 


Henry Ford sits up there in his rooms 
eating third-class food, because he says 
the first-class food is too rich for him, 
and turning out working plans for in- 
dustrial peace. His sextant is made of 
brains and application. He is using 
these on the concrete problems involved 
in making protest and appeal for peace 
practical as immediate measures. 

For example, all agree that one of the 
most strongly entrenched obstacles to 
disarmament is the vested interests in 
munition plants and in the thousand and 
one other interests that feed on pre- 
paredness and on the extravagant 
processes of war. Idealism alone 
will not make early peace possible 
while such widespread interests call 
for preparedness. The idealists in 
all countries are roused or being roused 
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to work for peace. The militarists must 
be roused to the same desire. They 
must, then, be shown how to make peace 
more profitable than war and shown def- 
initely and convincingly. 

This Mr. Ford intends to do. One of 
his appeals to munition makers is the 
agricultural tractor engine, the unpat- 
ented motors which have made the Ford 
millions in the United States, and other 
inventions conjured up with special ref- 
erence to the grave industrial exigencies 
with which both neutral and belligerent 
nations will find themselves confronted 
when peace is declared. 

Henry Ford is not troubled by fears 
as to how the diplomats will receive him 
and his party. The people he wants to 
talk with are the employers and bankers 
of neutral nations, and afterward, if he 
can, he wants to meet the belligerent 
ones. He intends to speak out as a busi- 
ness man who can discuss the cost of 
production, problems of transportation 
and of labor, all the actual problems in- 
volved in the conversion of a munition 
factory into a profitable—underscore 
that word as you read it for in it lies 
the psychological appeal to the Krupps 
and their kind—profitable, industrial 
preparation for peace. 

Horses as well as men have gone to 
the war never to return. Lands have 
been neglected and laid waste. The ag- 
ricultural question looms larger each day 
that sees more men and more horses 
killed or maimed. 

“Well,” says Mr. Ford, “there is the 
tractor engine for agricultural purposes. 
It can be profitably sold for $200 or less. 
It does not cost as much as the horses it 
displaces. It eats up only about 52 
cents worth of oil a day. It has a head- 
light which makes night work possible 
in busy seasons and in emergencies. It 
ought to be manned by three shifts work- 
ing eight hours to a shift. It is capable 
of revolutionizing farm operation and it 
increases farm profits; it helps to make 
farm work attractive and to keep young 
people out of the cities. Injure the for- 
eign export business for ourselves? Let 
the best man with the best proposition 
get ahead; let us have competition—the 
kind of competition which lets patents 
alone and builds up industrial and world 
peace. That’s it—peace.” 


FTER S. S. McClure read the ad- 
vance proof of the president’s 
message, the guests immediately fell to 
discussing that portion which had to do 
with preparedness. What Mr. Ford did 
was this—he went back to his rooms and 
turned over in his mind the president’s 
statement that one of the biggest prob- 
lems with which we have to deal is the 
transportation problem and the reduction 
of cost waste in transportation. It is 
an especially conspicuous problem in 
the United States where the engines are 
so heavy but it is a world-wide prob- 
lem as well. Why not join, as related 
issues, the industrial preparation for 
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peace and the solution of some of the 
problems of transportation? 

So right then and there Henry Ford 
began to invent a special type of engine, 
far lighter than the one now in use, 
an engine which will do all the work 
which other engines can do but with re- 
duced cost and reduced waste. And 
here is the point which goaded him on 
to work out his plan without a day’s 
loss of time; such engines will be profit- 
able products for converted munition 
plants in Europe. He is working out 
his plans to the point where they can 
be laid before hard-headed business 
men, to the point where they will ap- 
peal to non-idealistic munition manu- 
facturers and those others who, wheth- 
er non-idealistic or not, must struggle 
with unemployment crises when the war 
is over. 

The Ford peace ship is the first prac- 
tical expression in a move for interna- 
tional weliare work, using that phrase 
in its soundest, most democratic sense. 
And this move has been inaugurated by 
the man who dared to prove out the 
minimum wage and other-social ideals 
which, the country over, were said to 
be foredoomed to failure. 

In the light of this industrial pro- 
gram for the conversion of munition 
plants to other profitable uses, Henry 
Ford’s insistence on the signing of a 
statement which includes complete dis- 
avowal of the preparedness policy by 
those who are eligible for appointment 
to the permanent committee on media- 
tion takes on new meaning. He had 
thought that this point was made clear 
in his telegram of invitation. That any- 
one on board should be surprised at his 
definite personal stand and at the fact 
that those who were to take active part 
in working out the essential policies 
of the mission were asked to subscribe 
to it he cannot understand. It is part 
and parcel of his plan as inventor and 
business man that the industrial pro- 
gram is one of the most crucial points 
of the whole matter. 

The peace ship proposes, then, to 
carry not only a message of peace but 
a suggestion for practical preparedness 
for peace to an economically throttled 
Europe. There is no doubt that the ma- 
jority of people on the Oscar II stand 
in unity on Mr. Ford’s program so far 
as the resolutions are concerned. Of 
the industrial program they have not 
yet been informed. Some of them have 
stood for the program for many years, 
others have come to stand for it since 
sailing. Solid they are on every point 
save that of preparedness at home and 
some who have held off on that have 
modified their views in the past two 
days. At most they have been a mere 
handful. 


Henry Ford cannot make a speech. 
“T believe in this proposition,” he says 
in personal conservation, and when some 
one mentions ridicule and reward he 
smiles a smile that only a master etcher 
could describe, and says in that quick, 
selfi-unconscious way that has made 
everybody on board swear by his sin- 
cerity, “Ridicule does not trouble me. 
We kept peace on the front page of all 
the newspapers for ten days. What was 
said about me I did not read. And as 
for reward, the only reward in this 
thing for any of us will be the privi- 
lege of finding something else worth 
doing when we get back.” 

“He’s done it all fine, hasn’t he?” 
says Jake the stowaway, leaning over 
me as I write. “He has just sent a 
cablegram to me mudder, telling her I’m 
all right and well. Me for peace!” 


Christiania, Norway, 
December 22, 1915. 


Christiania the Ford peace party 

was given a iull chance to make 

itself understood by the press, by 
the unofficial public, and, to a limited 
extent, by public officials such as the 
mayor and other municipal dignitaries. 
There was open house at the expedi- 
tion’s headquarters, there were gather- 
ings of special groups with especially 
appointed hosts and hostesses from 
among the delegates, there was much 
entertaining done by the Norwegians 
themselves, and there were nightly meet- 
ings in which the largest halls of the 
city were packed to the doors. 


The people of Norway met the ex- 
pedition with three questions persistent- 
ly but sympathetically to the fore: was 
the expedition sincere in leadership and 
following; was it organized on a prac- 
tical working basis; and was its plan 
of procedure one with which Norwe- 
gians, as citizens of a neutral nation, 
could advisedly associate themselves? 

This last is a large and important 
question in the Norwegian mind. Nor- 
way is in a difficult position with regard 
to lining up with the expedition. While 
officially neutral, the sentiment of the 
people is overwhelmingly pro-ally. It 
does not wish to, nor can it afford to, 
displease England on which its trade 
so largely depends and which is so in- 
extricably bound up with the interests 
of Norway in the present crisis. 

The attitude of the English press to- 
ward the peace expedition has been 
glaringly hostile. The London Daily 
Mail, for example, has denounced 
the movement as inspired by German 
forces working to secure peace while 
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Germany is in the saddle, and at a timel 
when terms of peace would be most 
disadvantageous and unacceptable to 
the allies. ; 
These hostile English dispatches ha¢ 
been reproduced by the influential Nor 
wegian papers before the Ford expe- 
dition arrived and the public sentiment) 
which they created in Christiania was 
what it had to face and to live down. © 
The members of the party exhibite 
the intensity of interest of an American: 
crowd watching the bulletins of a Na 
tional League game, when, each day a 
the headquarters luncheon, a Norwegian 
gave a digest of the newspaper com- 
ment for and against the expedition. 
And each day the report showed a more 
favorable attitude and greater under- 
standing of what the Americans were 
trying to do. : 
Each night’s meeting was more solid, 
more promising than the one of the night™ 
before. The first of these meetings was_ 
under the auspices of the students’ 
union, an organization made up of the 
alumni of the royal universities. The 


next was arranged by the Norwegian 


Ministers’ Association, a meeting at- 
tended by some 3,000 people who broke 

into an ovation of clapping and floor 

stamping when Pastor Hansen, their 

most popular minister, followed the 

speeches of the Americans by an appeal 
that Norway should answer the question 

put to it by the Americans and answer 
it by co-operating in “this making of 
good words into good acts.” : 
enthusiasm in support was shown at 
the banquet which the students’ union 
gave to all members of the expedition. 
On this occasion, after the plan of the 
expedition had been fully explained, an- 
nouncement was made that, in apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies which the union 
had shown to the Ford party, Mr. Ford 
wished to give $10,000 to the fund which 
the union was trying to raise for a stu- 
dents’ house. 


The final meeting was managed by the © 
Labor Party of Norway, the Socialists — 
who already have nineteen representa- — 
tives in the Storthing. It was carefully 
explained that no endorsement of the 
movement was implied by the Labor 
Party’s reception of the expedition, but — 
that the party wished to express its 
earnest desire for peace, “the desire” as — 
one of the leaders said, “of every man © 
and woman in Norway.” 
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Still more - | 


It is not yet known who will com- — 


pose the Norwegian contingent which 
will. meet the other delegates at The — 
Hague, but assurances are definite that 
the contingent will be representative of 
the best thought of the broad-minded, 
sensible Norwegian people. In Nor- 
way, the Ford peace expedition seems 
to have won out. 


WASHINGTON , 


A Series of 
Brief Articles 
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AT WORK 


By 


Graham Romeyn T: aylor 


INS troOmabs Yenc s ticks for Health 


ITH nothing do you live in 
| closer relation than your own 
| health. But if you are a fair 


sample of the average citi- 
zen, there are few things which you 
know less about than the factors which 
affect it. 

In these days of educational cam- 
paigns, however, “health hints” have 
stared at you from every newspaper un- 
til you know that pure water, clean 
milk, open windows in your bedroom, 
and un-spat-upon sidewalks are neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, until you gain some 
idea of the range of activity of your 
protectors in the government ' Public 
Health Service, you have no conception 
of the different sorts of sheep’s cloth- 
ing the wolf of disease wears, or the 
points of the compass from which he 
attacks you. 

Whether it was the germ which at- 
tached itself to an Italian peasant and 
tried to get past the United States 
health outposts at Naples where the 
peasant embarks for America, the mal- 
arial mosquito which was trying to bite 
you in any one of the numerous cities in 
your own country, or the Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted-fever germ which attacked 
you in the Bitter Root Valley, the agents 
of the federal: Public Health Service 
were last year not only defending you 
from the enemy but studying every 
means whereby the enemy might be de- 
stroyed. 

If you were one of the 33,000 people in 
the mountain counties of Kentucky, suf- 
fering with trachoma, the government’s 
disease fighters were giving you hospital 
and other relief just as they gave it to 
a little girl, known locally as the “blind 
girl,” whose eyes were saved by an op- 
eration and a few weeks’ treatment so 
that at eleven years of age she was able 
to attend school for the first time. 

If you were a girl employed in a de- 
partment store or factory in any one of 
thirteen Indiana cities, there was a sur- 
geon from Washington, detailed by the 
Public Health Service at the request of 


the state commission to investigate the 
conditions surrounding the employment 
of women, studying the speed and safe- 
guards of the foot treadles you operated, 
the sanitation of your workshop and 
other conditions affecting your health. 

If you were a United States senator, 
the humidity of the air you breathed in 
the senate chamber was being carefully 
tested. 

If you were an Alaska Eskimo there 
was a stranger in your village trying to 
find out how your igloo could be made 
more sanitary. 

If you were one of the victims of that 
most awful of all maladies, leprosy, you 
would have found that officers of the 
Public Health Service on duty at the 
great leprosy research laboratories in 
the Hawaiian islands were making every 
effort to determine how that ancient 
scourge is carried and how it may be 
cured. 

Some of the work of the Public Health 
Service has thrilled you at a time of 
crisis. There was the menace of bubonic 
plague at San Francisco a few years 
ago. You perhaps remember that the 
government agents undertook the large 
contract of trying to catch every rat 
likely to spread the infection. The im- 
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mediate danger passed over, but so re- 
lentlessly and thoroughly did the gov- 
ernment do its work that more than a 
million rats were caught in four years, 
and the work was begun to make all the 
buildings of the city rat-proof. The 
menace may have seemed long past, but 
last year 63,456 rats were trapped, 
though not one of them proved to be 
plague infected. New buildings to the 
number of 2,324 were rat-proofed. 

There also stands out in the public 
mind the case of the yellow fever epi- 
demic in New Orleans ten years ago 
when the prompt and thorough work of 
the federal health authorities brought 
the situation under control. But people 
are not so likely to know that during 
these ten subsequent years the vigilance 
of the Public Health Service has been 
so unremitting that not one case of yel- 
low fever has been allowed to enter the 
country. 

Vital as these more spectacular serv- 
ices may seem to have been, the less 
noticed but unremitting campaigns 
against less virulent diseases are still 
more important. When it is understood 
that in 413 counties in eleven states 
more than 180,000 among 415,000 school 
children were found to have hook-worm, 
the widespread relief which follows 
success in the co-operative work of the 
federal Health Service, the state boards 
of health and the Rockefeller Sanitary 
Commission is realized. The impor- 
tance of the efforts against malaria will 
also be increasingly understood as the 
extent of the disease becomes known 
and the efficacy of the methods to com- 
bat it is developed. 


Among the newer campaigns, that 
which is now showing the greatest 
frontier progress is directed against 


pellagra. Until recently this seemed to 
the newspaper reader who saw the word 
for the first time like a strange and 
rare new disease. Its prevalence, how- 
ever, is shown by the fact that in 1913 
more than 10,000 cases were reported in 
Mississippi, where as a cause of death 
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AT WORK IN THE HYGIENIC LABORATORY 


it exceeded typhoid and ran behind only 
tuberculosis and malaria. Nor is the 
malady in the United States confined to 
the south. Cases have been reported 
from every state in the union and from 
Canada. 

Pellagra dooms its victims to a period 
of insanity before they succumb. Hos- 
pitals for the insane have, therefore, 
served as places for the study and treat- 
ment of the disease, for many cases of 
pellagra are not identified as such until 
they reach such institutions. But: re- 
cently a hospital and laboratory at 
Spartanburg, S. C., was equipped by the 
Public Health Service. Experts from 
the service are also stationed at Savan- 
nah, at the Georgia State Insane Asy- 
lum and at the Mississippi Orphans’ 
Home. 

The early work in the study of the 
disease was under the direction of Dr. 
C. H. Lavinder, but more recently Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger was placed in charge 
of the investigations. Special work at 
the hygienic laboratory in Washington 
and the laboratory at Spartanburg is 
under the direction of Prof. C. Voegtlin. 

From the beginning it was suspected 
that pellagra is dependent on some un- 
determined fault in diet. Research, 
however, has largely discredited the 
popular impression that spoiled corn is 
the cause of the disease. The results 
of recent experimentation, however, 
have shown that the disease may be 
cured through an arrangement of diet 
so as to include an abundance of fresh 
milk, eggs, fresh lean meat, and fresh 
or dried beans and peas. 

The conquest of pellagra seems at 
last to be assured by the results of an 
experiment on a Mississippi convict 
farm. Eleven convicts volunteered to 
risk their lives in a test which was con- 
ducted by Dr. Goldberger. They were 
put upon a diet of wheat, corn and rice 
with some pork fat and greens. Six of 
them developed the disease which was 
thus proved to be due to a type of un- 
balanced diet. These men were then 
given the curative diet. 

This achievement may be character- 
ized as one of the most notable triumphs 
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in the annals of medicine in America. 
It follows upon other important advan- 
ces in research which help to make pos- 
sible the control of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever and typhus. 

The former has been shown to be 
transmitted to man by wood ticks. These 
are killed by the oily substance in sheep 


Some National 


Health Needs 
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. Passage of the bill to provide 
divisions of mental hygiene 
and rural sanitation in the 
Public Health Service. 


2. Passage of the bill to provide 
for care and treatment of 
lepers by the federal gov- 
ernment. 


3. Passage of the bill to provide 
for inspection of sanitary 
conditions on interstate car- 
riers. 

All three of these bills passed 
the last house but failed in 
the senate. 


4. Extension of federal quarantine 
to include all ports. New 
York and Baltimore are 
now the only ones not un- 
der federal supervision. 


to provide: $100,coo for 
work against typhoid and 
malaria in rural communi- 
ties. Increased funds for 
studies of occupational dis- 
eases. $25,000 for closer 
supervision of the manufac- 
ture of viruses, serums, tox- 
ins, etc. $175,000 for a 
new building for the hy- 
gienic laboratory. 


| 5. Passage of appropriation bills 


Write your congressman in sup- 
port of these measures. For in- 
formation concerning the govern- 
meni’s work for the nation’s health, 
write the United States Public 


Health Seryice, Washington, D. C. 


PREPARING TETANUS TOXIN BY WHICH TO TEST ANTI-TOXIN 


wool. Sheep are therefore grazed over 
infected areas and without suffering 
harm themselves pick up and kill prac- 
tically all the ticks. Experiments by 
Dr. John F. Anderson, formerly of the 
hygienic laboratory, and Dr. Goldberger, 
proved conclusively that the malady 
known as Brill’s disease is identical with 
typhus and that it is communicable only 
through the bite of the body louse and 
probably the head louse. 

Pioneer research, however, is not the 
activity of the service which most fre- 
quently comes to the attention of the 
average citizen or seems of most imme- 
diate service to him. Information pub- 
lished in the service bulletins and field 
work in sanitation and hygiene provide 
help on everyday problems. 

There is, for example, a popularly 
written bulletin on What the Farmer 
Can Do to Prevent Malaria, giving defin- 
ite directions as to how a house can be 
absolutely protected from malarial mos- 
quitoes, how their breeding-places can be 
destroyed and how simply and inexpen- 
sively a family can use quinine as a 
prophylactic measure. A farmer’s fam- 
ily of nine members, living in Arkansas, 
had malarial attacks annually for three 
years. The medical cost averaged $175 
a year. Precautions such as those sug- 
gested by the Public Health Service 
were taken at a cost of about $40. The 
doctor’s bills averaged only $15 to $20 a 
year thereafter. 

Another pamphlet on Indoor Tropics 
tells of the injurious effect of overheat- 
ed dwellings and schools. Bulletins on 
the care of infants are written and il- 
lustrated in a way so that every mother 
can understand. Another pamphlet 
shows how simply a shower-bath appa- 
ratus can be installed in a country home 
—merely by the use of a five-gallon tin 
can of the sort oil or turpentine comes 
in, a shower fixture with stop-cock at- 
tached to the bottom and a rope and 
pulley to lift it up. 

There are many pamphlets to meet 
special problems. If, for example, you 
chance to be ‘the superintendent of a 
children’s institution, you can secure a 
brief popularly written bulletin explain- 
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BLIND FROM TRACHOMA 


This man was led in this manner 
50 miles to the Public Health Ser- 
vice Clinic where he was relieved 
and returned home unattended. 


ing the way to prevent and control con- 
tagious diseases in such institutions. If 
you are a social worker in a southern 
city and want to know how you could 
be of service in case yellow fever should 
break out, you would find it worth while 
to send five cents for a forty-page 
pamphlet describing in detail the way 
the Public Health Service organizes a 
yellow fever campaign in a community. 
It tells the supplies needed, how to equip 
and maintain detention camps, how to 
establish district offices and how to or- 
ganize screening and oiling squads— 
each unit consisting of a foreman, two 
‘workmen, a wagon and driver with the 
requisite equipment of kerosene oil, 
cheese-cloth, twine, tack hammers, etc. 

By addressing the Public Health Serv- 
ice you can secure a list of ail the pub- 
lications. According to this list, for five 
cents each you can get pamphlets on all 
sorts of subjects, from the relative eff- 


IN THE HEART OF A TRACHOMA INFECTED DISTRICT 
The entire family living in this typical Kentucky mountain cabin is affected with 


trachoma. 


mountain counties of Kentucky. 


ciency of rat-traps to medical inspection 
of schools, on whooping-cough, or on 
vegetables as a possible factor in the 
dissemination of typhoid. Collections of 
stereopticon slides on sanitation are 
loaned to responsible persons who want 
to rouse their communities. 

One of the most important, and at the 
same time least known, ways in which 
the Public Health Service safeguards 
the health of the average citizen is 
through the development of standards. 
This may seem academic to the man in 
the street, but he will recognize how 
directly it comes home to him, for ex- 
ample, in a standardized quarantine for 
measles, which saves his child and every- 
body else who contracts the disease a 
full week or more of time. 

Instead of a quarantine of twenty 
days or more, the universal practice un- 
til 1912, the experiments in the hygienic 
laboratory demonstrated that fourteen 


FIELD PARTY SEARCHING FOR TICKS 


This is done, down to the skin, every two hours when in infected territory. 
The last officer in charge of the work, Dr. T. B: McClintic, lost his life from 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 


The United States Public Health Service is sending disease fight- 
ers to give hospital and other relief to the 


33,000 trachoma sufferers in the 


days at most are entirely adequate. It 
had been supposed that the period of 
sealing, when the disease had run its 
course, was fraught with great danger 
of infection to others. But the labora- 
tory work proved the non-infectivity of 
the scales, and showed that infection is 
due mainly to secretions from the throat 
and nose which are dangerous only in 
the early stages of the disease. 

Similarly other research work is ex- 
pected to establish a standardized mini- 
mum of quarantine periods after other 
infectious diseases. 


Another set of yard sticks has to do 
with vaccines and serums. Prior to the 
development of a standardized Ameri- 
can unit of potency for tetanus anti- 
toxin, for instance, there was a most 
amazing variation. Each manufacturer 
made his own unit. When a doctor 
bought a supply at a drug-store, he was 
assured by the label that it contained a 


WOOD TICK 


Dorsal view of Dermacentor An- 
dersoni, transmitter of Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever. 
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draited and endorsed by the "4 
Medical Association in consultation with : 
the representatives of the Census Bu-™ 
reau, the Children’s Bureau, the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, the) 
American Bar Association and other or- 
ganizations. 

The Public Health Service is now un- 
health protection are dertaking to lay emphasis upon the im- 
only in the research portance of a model state law for mor- 
in the country-wide field statistics collected 
: will give informa- 
1d deaths. But it is 
also important to know what is happen- 
ing before people are killed. The pre- 
arious state boards of vention of disease depends upon the 
o make the vital sta- knowledge of the occurrence and pre- 
by the Census Bureau valence of disease. If accurate birth 
paper I i 
necessary to establi 


tion and reporting. 
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possible to prevent un- 
and also the suffering 
loss due to unnecessary 


adoption of these stand- 
ards much progress has been due to the 
"s population. annual conference of state health au- 
for standardized vital thorities which the Public Health Sery- 
i i ice of the federal government is re- 
quired by law to hold. This nelps both 
to secure uniform laws and standards of 
administration. The service is also pre- 
pared to send, on request of proper au- 
thorities, members of its staff to a state 
or city to investigate sanitary defects, 
help in the framing of model health 4% 
laws, to suggest standard organization — 
and equipment for health agencies, and 
to counsel with authorities with a view 
andatdizing methods of health law 
enforcement. 

Numerous other standards for health 
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protection are being developed—stand- 
> 


S of farm sanitation, of purity of 
water on trains and steamships, and of | 
the extent beyond which it is not safe 
to pollute streams, to mention three ex- 
amples. 

These yard sticks for health, these 
pioneerings which are solving such prob- 
lems as that of pellagra, these thousand 
and one ways of developing national 
preparedness against disease invasion. 
=< may lack spectacular appeal to the man 

who reads as he runs, but they con- 
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Was found to contain so little power that tubes containing enough toxin to kill ices which the government renders to 
it didn’t kill at all, and the puniest germ ‘very man in von Hindenberg’s army. ninety million people. 
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MINIMUM RATES IN THE TAILORING 
TRADE 

By -R. H. Tawney. Ratan Tata 

Foundation. G. Bell & Sons. 274 pp. 

Price $1.25; by mail of THE Survey 

$1.32. 

Many of the stock 
7. ————————FJ objections most in- 
sistently urged 
against minimum 
wage laws are effec- 
tively answered in 
Mr. Tawney’s recent 
study of the English 
tailoring trade. This 
volume is the second 
of a series on the es- 
ijtablishment and en- 
forcement of mini- 
mum rates of payment in certain indus- 
tries in Great Britain, under the trade 
boards act of 1909. It has all the qual- 
ities that made Mr. Tawney’s first mono- 
graph on the chain makers so rare a 
contribution, preserving a fine balance 
between theoretical argument and keen 
analysis of the facts, even of the senti- 
ments .of the particular human beings 
most intimately concerned. 

Only a careful study of the book it- 
self can give anyone an adequate view 
of its rich contents, the experience of 
the Tailoring Board during its eighteen 
months’ trial before the war. From the 
vastly interesting evidence contained in 
the volume a few points may be singled 
out as peculiarly informing for Ameri- 
can readers. 

So intricate are the ramifications of 
the tailoring trade, so widely extended 
is it and carried on under such a great 
variety of conditions, that in setting 
rates, probably the maximum difficulties 
were encountered. The board consisted 
of 49 members. Twenty-two of these 
constituted the employers’ side, 22 the 
workers’ side, and 5 represented the 
public. Its scope was limited to ready- 
made and wholesale bespoke (i. e., 
wholesale custom) tailoring for men, 
giving employment to about 145,000 
workers. Of these, between 15,000 and 
22,000 are home workers. The rates 
were discussed with minutest detail, re- 
peatedly modified and finally promul- 
gated, allowing 314d per hour for wom- 
en and 6d for men. The minimum wage 
for the established 50-hour week was 
thus 25s for men and about half as 
much for women. Low as this wage ap- 
pears, it raised the pay of about one- 
third of all women employed and one- 
quarter of the men employed—that is, 
the worst paid workers in London and 
the southern districts of England. 


Minimum 
Wage 
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According to the opponents of mini- 
mum wage legislation, the setting of this 
minimum rate was destined to drag 
down all wages to its own level. For it 
has been confidently asserted that the 
break-up of trade unionism and the cer- 
tainty of having the minimum wage be- 
come the maximum are twin dangers 
arising under the trade board system. 
To. both of these contentions, the ex- 
perience of the Trade Board is a con- 
vincing answer. 

Throughout the whole country, Mr. 
Tawney tells us, the activity and suc- 
cess of the unions in the clothing trade 
was far greater in 1913 than in 1912. 
In 1912, 3,802 workers obtained in- 
creases in wages amounting to £345 per 
week; in 1913, 17,433 workers obtained 
increases amounting to £2350 per week. 

“In these circumstances,” says Mr. 
Tawney, “it can hardly be argued either 
that the minimum rates have tended to 
become the maximum, or that the es- 
tablishment of the Trade Board has 
damaged trade unionism. What has 
happened has been that the Trade Board, 
by raising the rates of payment among 
the worst paid section of workers, has 
at once created a foundation upon which 
organization can take place, and made it 
easier for the better paid workers to 
obtain an advance by protecting them 
against the competition of the low-wage 
districts.” 

Not only in the large centers, London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, have the local 
branches of the Amalgamated Society 
of Tailors secured advances since the 
minimum rates were established. In the 
small towns, too, the unions have been 
able to obtain standard rates consider- 
ably above the minimum. 

The Trade Board did not itself cause 
the creation of any new trade unions 
among the workers. Fifteen associa- 
tions were already in existence. But 
there has been a movement for federation 
between them, a growth of trade union- 
ism among hitherto unorganized work- 
ers and an increase in trade union ac- 
tivity. One tailor’s union increased 
from 950 members in 1910 to almost 
4,500 in 1913. The National Federa- 
tion of Women Workers rose from 8,000 
to 11,500 between 1911 and 1913. Ina 
small place like Norwich, the member- 
ship of women in the small branch of 
the Clothier’s Operatives’ Union trebled 
in the eighteen months following the 
Trade Board’s determination. 


Te Survey seeks to make its book depart- 
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“The act,” said the general secretary 

of that union, “has had a, most import- 
ant educational affect. The notices post- 
ed in the factories rouse people. 
Now their interest is aroused and they 
are more ready to organize.’ This 
the psychological influence, 
is indeed, in Mr. Tawney’s opinion, one 
of the most hopeful effects of the new 
system. 

“Workers who were till recently con- 
vinced that agitation for higher wages 
was always futile and always danger- 
ous have at last seen the advance for 
which they did not dare to ask brought 
about by law, and, now that the in- 
credible has happened, have realized that 
there is no insuperable barrier in the 
way of better conditions.” 

No insuperable barrier in the way of 
better conditions—these words contain 
the kernel of the whole Trade Board 
system, in practice as well as in theory. 
If Yorkshire and Lancashire can pay 
wages above the legal minimum, what 
“insuperable barrier” is there in the way 
of better wages in London and Colches- 
ter? If there is little home work in the 
tailoring trade in the north of England, 
wHy should 37 per cent of the women 
employed in Colchester work at home? 
These districts manufacture goods of the 
same grade, compete in the same mar- 
kets. In the localities paying relatively 
high wages, the industry has, during the 
past twenty years, expanded “at least as 
rapidly” as where wages are lowest. 

The answer to these questions lies, to 
a great extent, in custom. Custom, says 
Mr. Tawney, plays a larger part in in- 
dustry than is realized. “Employers,” 
says B. Seebohm Rowntree, himself a 
large employer, “like other people get 
into ruts and the payment of low wages 
may be the result, not of a carefully 
thought-out policy, but of an old cus- 
tom which might very profitably be su- 
perseded.” 

But back of custom lies something 
more fundamental. That is the “stra- 
tegic position” of women workers in 
various parts of the country. In places 
such as Manchester where there is a 
keen demand for women as cotton weay- 
ers and where strong trade unions flour- 
ish, they can demand and obtain rela- 
tively higher wages. In regions like 
London and East Anglia, where wages 
are lowest, it is not because the industry 
cannot afford to pay as much but be- 
cause the industrial conditions are such 
that women are obliged to work on any 
terms they can get. 

Of these conditions a certain propor- 
tion of employers take advantage. The 
mass of irregular and casual laborers in 
London, for instance, including about 
20,000 dockers alone, gives the tailoring 
trade there a different kind of organiza- 
tion than in the north. Because men’s 
wages are so low, their wives and daugh- 
ters have to work to supplement the 
family: income and women’s labor has 
been incredibly cheap. 

This is the reason, also, why home 
work flourishes in the south and is not 
resorted to in the north. It is not, any 
more than the lowest wage, necessary 
for the development of the tailoring 
trade. On the contrary, even the rela- 
tively, short trial of the Tailoring Board 
goes to prove the reverse. Mr. Tawney 
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reviews at some length the diverse ways 
by which the manufacturers have met 
the new demands upon them, and the un- 
expected benefits accruing to the busi- 
ness as well as to the workers. 

As for home work—that invasion by 
industry of the living rooms of the poor 
—the Trade Board system seems surely 
if slowly to portend its decline. At 
least, says Mr. Tawney, now that home 
workers, like factory hands, must earn 
314d an hour, and since employers have 
been obliged to overhaul their methods 
of organization, home work shows 
“signs of being discredited, even in those 
districts where in the past it has been 
regarded as an essential of the tailoring 
industry.” 

The administration of the wage de- 
termination is obviously attended with 
even greater difficulties among home 
workers than in factories and work- 
shops. Mr. Tawney points out the 
wholly inadequate number of inspectors 
and the probability that, during its year 
and a half of trial, the regulations of 
the Trade Board were least enforced 
among home workers. Yet the evidence 
at hand shows that a change in the bal- 
ance between home work and factory 
work is undoubtedly going on. 

But what of the home workers them- 
selves? The majority of them are mid- 
dle-aged or elderly women. Two-thirds 
of them are married, a very small pro- 


portion are single and the rest widows. . 


“The issue, in fact,” writes Mr. Tawney 
incisively, “is not between home work 
and factory work as alternative types of 
individual organization, but between the 
vested interests of the present genera- 
tion of home workers and the improve- 
ment of the conditions of those -who 
succeed them.” So put, the question 
answers itself. The decline of home 
work makes it all the more urgent to 
deal with “the disgraceful conditions of 
male labor of which it is the correla- 
tive,” in particular the low wages of un- 
skilled workers and the disorganization 
of casual labor.. “Further, it points to 
the need for lowering the age at which 
old-age pensions become payable.” 

In viewing this vexed question, as 
well as other implications of the trade 
board system, Mr. Tawney gives us the 
large view, the constructive mind. It is 
a part of the benefit of the minimum 
wage that it thus forces into sight, and 
integrates other allied problems of in- 
dustry—the first step toward their ulti- 
mate solution. JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY LIFE 
By Selba Eldridge. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 180 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.08. 


The subtitle to this book, An Outline 
of Applied Sociology, in addition to the 
main title indicates something of the 
purpose and scope of the volume. Some 
sixty subjects of community interest, 
chosen, as Mr. Eldridge points out, with 
special reference to New York, are out- 
lined in the hope that they may serve 
as an introduction to systematic study 
of working and living conditions there 
—studies of a kind which he believes 
have not yet been made, but which are 
requisite to relatively complete knowl- 
edge and control of such conditions. 

The author's prefatory statement, 


without much qualification, is a fair esti- 
mate of the book: “Much in the out- 
lines,’ he states, “has little or no value 
as suggestion or-criticism, being no more 
than enumeration of aspects of the sub- 
jects dealt with that merit attention.” 
The outlines will doubtless prove useful 
as lists of many of the important factors 
(in some cases not all of them, however) 
which need to be taken account of in 
studying community conditions. But it 
can hardly prove very useful, because, 
among other things, of the vagueness or 
mere suggestive character of much of 
the detail. 
SHeELBy M. Harrison. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
By Walton Hale Hamilton. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 789 pp. 


Price $2.75; by mail of THe Survey 


$2.93. 


This book was com- 
| {piled as a series of 
|/teadings for classes 


Sos | in economics, but it is 
: a. ... ||far from academic 
Giovannitti || and so inclusive in its 
\|range that it could 


|;with profit find its 
||way into the library 
of every serious stud- 
}}ent. It is an attempt 
to take the whole 
field of economic 
learning for its province and its 382 
selections compressed into 789 pages are 
necessarily brief, for they represent the 
social mind of the Occident in all ages; 
from Isaiah, Plato and St. Thomas 
Aquinas to Elihu Root and Arturo 
Giovannitti. 

Fourteen main topics such as the In- 
dustrial Revolution, Problems of the 
Business Cycle, the Problems of Eco- 
nomic Insecurity and Comprehensive 
Schemes of Social Reform are treated 
under 96 subheadings. Although the 
author implies that, like Topsy, his 
book just growed, by his orderly arrange- 
ment and by his skillful chapters of in- 
troduction, he achieves a unity which 
makes the book more valuable. It is 
what earlier writers might have de- 
scribed as an omnium gatherum, be- 
cause all opinions are voiced and In- 
nocent III and Sir Thomas More jostle 
against Andrew Carnegie and the an- 
onymous I. W. W. songster, Hallelujah 
on the Bum. Nevertheless the accent 
is primarily on the common grounds on 
which opposing factions meet, and in 
this respect the book resembles the 
broad tolerance of the modern open 
forum rather than the deliberate clash 
of the conversazione of an earlier date. 

Mr. Hamilton has imparted a certain 
amount of individuality to his selections 
and his introductory chapters are lucid 
and sympathetic. Of course, there are 
regrettable omissions—no passages from 
Confucius or other economic thinkers of 
the Orient, and no references to the 
struggle within the labor movement be- 
tween the partisans of the ballot and 
those of the strike. It is also regret- 
table that space was lacking for his- 
torical notes, placing the less known 
authors, and it seems that such a com- 
prehensive volume should have an in- 
dex to make its contents more acces- 
sible. JosepnH F. Goutrp. 
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PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


| 
By Marguerite Tracy and Mary Boye ; 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 316 ppp 
Price $1.50; by mail of THe Surve | 
pain have been intro- 


$1.64. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP 
By Alired M. Hellman. Paul B. Hoe?) 
ber. 197 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of | | 
duced only to be di 
continued either of 
account of their im-_ 
practicability or be- 


Tue Survey $1.58. 
The subject of an- 
cause of the danger to mother or child) J} 

Twilight Sleep, so-called, is the most 
recent method developed to alleviate the 
pain incident to labor. This method was. 
familiar to most American obstetricians, — 
and was instituted in several of our 
larger clinics eight or ten years ago 
The results at that time, however, did 
not warrant its general adoption, 
though a few observers were rather fa : 
vorably impressed with it. 

In June, 1915, a very startling and 
vivid article appeared in one of our lay 
magazines announcing to American 
womanhood that the biblical dictum, “In- 
pain and sorrow shalt thou bring forth — 
thy children,” has finally been conquered — 
by medical science. The book before us; 
represents an attempt on the part of lay 
writers to present the subject of Twi- 
light Slee» to the public at large. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the 
merits or demerits of this form of treat- 
ment for we feel that this question wi 
ultimately be decided by the medical pro- 
fession. The book is a typical product 
of the American mind which:at the same 
time lacks the training to cope with a 
truly scientific subject. 7 

The volume, Painless Childbirth, may 
be divided into three main parts: Part 
I contains the history and general de- 
scription of Twilight Sleep and how it 
is practised in Freiburg, and also some 
experiences of American obstetricians. 
We here find the lack of medical knowl- 
edge on. the part of the authors has led 
to such erroneous statements as the fol-_ 
lowing: “But the doctor’s examination 
of the pupil shows no dilatation from 
pain”; ‘‘The mother’s inability to wait 
has sometimes necessitated cranitomy”; 
“That obstetricians never troubled much 
about the child’s breathing condition at 
birth before, nor watched the normal 
cases, the foetal heart.” 

Many other similar statements are 
found scattered through these pages. 
The authors lead us to believe that child- 
bearing and labor, in a general way, is 
nerve-racking to woman, and that her 
only salvation lies in compelling the phy- 
sician to administer this treatment. 

We feel that the average expectant 
mother, particularly if it be her first ex- 
perience, is led to anticipate too great 
hardships and too many complications 
from normal labor, while on the other 


esthesia, associated 
Two Books with childbirth, h 
aon always occupied th 


attention of the medi- 
cal profession. From 
time to time, meas= 
ures for the relief of 
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hand she is promised that this treatment 
robs childbirth of all its agonies. It is 
hardly necessary to add that neither one 
nor the other is true. 

Part II contains a description of the 
experience of a number of American 
women who visited Freiburg for the 
purpose of receiving this treatment. 
This is really an elaborate pen picture of 
the Freiburg Hospital, its doctors, 
nurses, the general routine of the work, 
the diet and the period of convalescence. 

A subjective description of labor un- 
der Twilight is obviously impossible. 
We can hardly believe that a clinic, so 
well organized as the Freiburg institu- 
tion undoubtedly is, permits the patient 
to dictate the treatment, yet such seems 
to be the case from the following state- 
ment: “I did not ask at once for my 
first injection of scopolamine, as I was 
unduly anxious about interrupting the 
labor, but at 6 o’clock the head nurse, al- 
lowing for American stoicism, persuaded 
me to ask for the first injection which 
redid.” 

In Part III, appendix 1 and 2 is cer- 
tainly an admirable translation of the 
various papers and addresses by Kéenig 
and Gauss on the subject of Twilight 
Sleep, and we feel that the authors de- 
serve the gratitude of the medical pro- 
fession, as well as the public, for pre- 
senting such an important work to the 
English-speaking people. 

On the whole, we feel that this book 
would serve a better purpose if the au- 
thors assumed a more conservative at- 
titude and the attack on the medical pro- 
fession made less violent for some of the 
text almost approaches a literary jungle 
on Twilight Sleep. 


* * * 


Dr. Hellman deserves the thanks of 
the medical profession for giving to it 
a complete bibliography on the subject 
of Twilight Sleep. He presents a clear 
and concise report of all the investiga- 
tors, also adding his own experience as 
carried out by him in the obstetric serv- 
ice in Lebanon Hospital. He also in- 
corporates four specimen charts special- 
ly designed for recording the progress 
of labor during Twilight Sleep. 

In order to get a clear view of the at- 
titude of the profession, the author sent 
a questionnaire to 120 obstetricians 
through this country. The answers re- 
ceived favored, in a general way, the 
adoption of this method of treatment in 
selected cases. 

Dr. Hellman divides the history of 
this method of treatment into three 
periods: 1, That period in which anal- 
gesia, or the diminution of pain, was 
the object; 2, that period, beginning with 
the work of Gauss, in which amnesia, 
or forgetfulness of pain, became. the 
criterion; 3, that which he terms the 
strictly American period, but we see no 
reason for this subdivision, for this 
period in no way differs from the sec- 
ond of the Freiburg method. 

The author concludes that labor con- 
ducted under this treatment along the 
lines laid down by Gauss is absolutely 
safe to both mother and child. We ven- 
ture to state that this conclusion is 


slightly overdrawn, as evidenced by a re- 
cent report of a collective study of 2,000 
cases in this country. In that report we 
find the death of eighteen babies unac- 
counted for pathologically. In our opin- 
ion a text-book on this subject should 
have been deferred to the time when the 
accumulative experience of the author 
has been great enough to make his con- 
clusions more authoritative. 


A. J. Roney, M.D. 


DRINK AND BE SOBER 


By Vance Thompson. Moffat Yard 
and Company. 231 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.08. 


Drink and Be 
Sober, Vance Thomp- 
son’s latest book, 
bears an ironic title, 
the book being not for 
but against moderate 
drinking. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Thompson 
says: “From an eco- 
nomic standpoint the 
drunkard is non-exis- 
Litent. What ‘big busi- 

ness’ is fighting today 
is moderate drinking, the ounce-and-a- 
half-a-day kind of thing. . . . It is 
with the man who can drink and be 
sober, thank Heaven, that industry is 
picking a quarrel!” 

The arraignment of beer and light 
wines is also interesting. Mr. Thompson 
declares that to think either of these 
beverages the cure for drunkenness is 
unscientific to a degree. France remain- 
ed sober only so long as she was poor. 
“It was in my horoscope,” says the 
writer, “to watch for twenty years the 
growth of the alcoholic habit in France. 
I saw the nation weary of the too feeble 
intoxicant of wine and take to strong 
drink.” 

Mr. Thompson hopes that no one on 
this side of the water will be deceived 
by the statements of the California vi- 
ticulturists, who tell us that California 
can become a second France in vine cul- 
ture if only the American people will 
make markets for its wares by becoming 
drinkers of wine. 

There is a chapter on adulteration that 
is certainly enough to make a man never 
drink another drop, and then the author, 
after much more serious and brilliant 
matter, compilations from here and 
there, declares that the nation should take 
the whole bad business into its hands; 
and then—when the hour  strikes— 
strangle it by national prohibition. 

It is a brilliant little book, not deep 
with first-hand scientific research but 
full of good sense and good things, and 
an anomaly among its kind, for most 
works on alcohol are cold science or hot 
hysteria. This moves among its drab 
or hectic brothers like a fashionably 
dressed woman, all epigram, entirely used 
to society. It would know how to pene- 
trate the world "of fashion, lie on the 
straw tables of a summer verandah or 
adorn the table of some dainty guest 
chamber. It is very urbane—and very 
enlightening. 


ELIzABETH TILTON. 
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Conferences 


ORE than four hundred dele- 
gates from forty-four states 
and three Canadian provinces 
attended the third National 

Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits at Chicago. The program was 
devoted to the discussion of standard- 
ization of farm products and rural 
credits. Unlike previous programs of 
the same conference, this one was based 
upon the commonplace idea that the 
United States is a large country and 
that more than one type of individual 
is concerned in the problems that gather 
about standardizing and agricultural 
finance. In consequence, the conditions 
prevailing in the North and South as 
well as those in the East and West were 
considered, while the farmer who owns 
land, the tenant and farm laborer, were 
the much talked-of individuals who are 
most concerned in farm credits. 

The keynote of this conference was 
co-operation. It is really significant that 
both speeches and opinion should so 
<learly grasp the idea that there is no 
hope for agriculture as a political move- 
ment. The men engaged in it must 
realize the varying differences and in- 
terests that are involved. Certainly the 
wheat growers of the Northwest have 
no interest in the affairs of the fruit- 
growers of the South and West except 
as in kindred spirit their experience may 
furnish helpful guides to business er- 
ganizations. The development of busi- 
ness groups using business principles 
in marketing their products can bring 
real results to farmers as was clearly 
shown by many speakers representing 
farmers’ organizations of a co-operative 
character. Such a view means the cre- 
ation of local co-operative societies here 
and there throughout the country. 


All such societies, however, are faced 
with the question of standards and 
grades for products. The farmer’s ef- 
forts at co-operation are clearly futile 
so far as marketing is concerned, unless 
he can bring products to market that 
can be sent out by his co-operative so- 
ciety as of a specific grade. The pres- 
ence at this conference of the directors 
of a dozen state market bureaus shows 
how this idea has permeated some of the 
recent legislation and may lead to some- 
thing definite in the way of market 
standards. 

The United States is lamentably weak 
in its market organization. The farmer 
sells at one standard and his product is 
sold again at another. In the long run, 
the federal government must deal with 
the problem, though its progress in 
working it out will be hampered by the 
various associations of buyers that have 
worked out their own standards and in- 
sist upon keeping them. 

The rural credit part of the program 
was extensive and constructive. In it 
many phases were presented from the 


German Landwirtshafit system as set 
forth by David Lubin [see THe Survey 
for January 16, 1915, page 413], to the 
view of the mortgage banker that there 
is no necessity for further legislation 
since the existing banking and trust 
companies can take care of the need. 
The earnest plea of former Ambassador 
Herrick against any form of govern- 
ment aid for rural projects was not ac- 
cepted by a considerable part of those 
present at the sessions. Some found it 
hard to divorce the government relation 
to the national banks as any more than 
that of government aid which ought to 
be given as well to the movement to 
finance rural credit banks. 


However, the resolutions adopted by 
the conference laid down the principles 
that rural credit banks should be based 
upon self-help, one man one vote, limita- 
tions to land speculation, careful audit- 
ing, a sound amortization plan and the 
co-operative principle of organization. 
Certainly no better statement of sound 
principles could be made. The confer- 
ence refused to endorse any bill now 
before Congress on this subject for the 
reason that none conform to all the prin- 
ciples set forth in the resolutions. 

The conference provided, before ad- 
journing, for the continuance of the 
meetings and a definite organization for 
the extension of the co-operative idea. 
The permanent committee was enlarged 
to twenty and an advisory group created 
by selecting one person from each state 
to work with the permanent committee. 
In addition, the chairman of the confer- 
ence was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of ten that should organize an 
the society may be freely made. 


This society is expected to assist co- 
operative enterprises anywhere in the 
country by furnishing advice and in- 
formation. According to the resolution, 
it is to examine into the methods of 
production and distribution of farm 
products, to encourage and promote co- 
operative organizations of farmers, to 
furnish instructors and lecturers on co- 
operation, to issue reports and pamph- 
lets, to encourage and co-operate with 
governments, departments and educa- 
tional institutions, to investigate land 
conditions and land tenure and to call 
and foster conferences on agricultural 
problems. Such a society ought to be 
highly useful, as it is certainly time 
some centralizing body should at least 
try to bring together the many efforts 
now being made in agriculture. This 
proposed society has no relation to the 
conference which continues to exist as 
an open forum, in which criticism of 
the society may be freely made. 

The many expressions heard at the 
conference of the work done, the use- 
fulness of the discussion and the con- 
structive program outlined, point to this 
meeting as the opening of a period of 
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new things in America. It remains t Fi 
be seen whether this complimentaryp 
opinion of its work will hold good. 

the proposed society functions as it 
sponsors hope, there should be a steady- 
ing of opinion about agricultural mat 
ters as well as a better organization =I 
of the whole industry as a business e 
terprise. Frank L. McVey. “| 


HE seventh annual convention of 

the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
held in New York city the last week im 
December, marked the first decade of 
the society's work “to promote an im 
telligent interest in Socialism among 
college men and women.” It was re= 
ported that there are now seventy chap= 
ters in the most important colleges of 
the country, about 40 per cent of those: 
in the chapters being Socialists and 60) 
per cent non-Socialists. The chapter 
at Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn., contains every student . 
the college. 

Over 400 collegians and others weal 
present at the chief session of the con- 
vention to discuss the question, What 
Internationalism? It was preparedness, 
however, about which the discussion 
chiefly centered. Charles Edward Rus- 
sell declared that war will exist so lon 
as the present competitive system con-- 
tinues. “If we are going to have war,” 
he asserted, “we are going to have the 
tools of war. If we don’t remove the 
cause, we must stand the consequences.” 

John Spargo contended against this” 
position. 

“The one cause for possible fear,” Mr. 
Spargo said, “is a controversy with Ja-_ 
pan. If we spent only $25,000,000 
through a department of peace to pro- 
mote good relations and right under- 
standing with Japan, is it not certain 
that we should do more to avert war 
and ensure peace than if we expended 
$25,000,000,000 through a department of 
war on war preparations? If-we are 
to consent to this vast increase of mili- 
tary and naval expenditure we must 
abandon all hope of old-age pensions for ~ 
the victims of industrial struggle, of 
sickness, accident insurance, and so on.” 

John Haynes Holmes declared that, 
in his belief, the labor movement, the 
woman movement and the religious _ 
movement were the three greatest forces _ 
which could be depended upon to lead 
toward a future brotherhood. We need, — 
he asserted, an international organiza-_ 
tion, which would include all the na-— 
tions of the world, and an inner religious 
spirit which would give momentum to 
the future brotherhood. 

William English Walling advocated 
reciprocal lowering of tariffs and the 
political and economic independence of 
the backward countries as necessary 
preliminaries to a genuine international-— 
ism. E 

A committee was appointed to inves-_ 
tigate militarism in colleges. : 

At a session on academic freedom, — 
Bishop Paul Jones of Utah described 
the strike of college professors in the — 
State University of Utah. : 

The president of the society is J. G. 
ape Stokes and the secretary Leroy 

cott. 


T a large public meeting in Fall 
*™ River, the 1916 program of the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 
was launched. With the co-operation of 
local organizations, the committee se- 
cured much support from all classes of 


people. School and city authorities, 
prominent mill-owners, mill superintend- 
ents, representatives of mill operatives, 
women’s clubs and a variety of organiza- 
tions attended and gave evidence of their 
interest in helping young workers. 

Lieutenant-Governor Cushing, chair- 
man of the committee, presented the new 
program which is entitled A Constructive 
Program for Securing the Full Benefit 
of Existing Child Labor Laws in Massa- 
chusetts. The success of the campaigns 
to secure improved child labor legislation 
in Massachusetts induces the committee 
to go out through the state to secure a 
“constructive enforcement” of the laws. 
The committee believes that emphasis 
upon the restrictive side of the legislation 
it has secured is not accomplishing the 
necessary progress. 

“The purpose of child labor legislation 
is not merely the negative one of pro- 
hibiting evils,” it says. “When the stat- 
utes are treated merely as prohibitions 
and the letter of them is enforced (as 
far as it can be enforced by means of 
a few inspectors) only half the good of 
child labor reform has been accom- 
plished. It is then necessary to 
emphasize the positive side of the stat- 
utes and to secure their full value by in- 
ducing communities to carry out their 
teal intent, which is to secure more edu- 
cation, better forms of recreation and 
better health for working children.” 

“Playgrounds, clubs, classes, schools 
are available and the purpose of the stat- 
ute is not fulfilled until the young work- 
ers are connected up with these opportu- 
nities for a few hours at least a week. 
Many existing organizations can provide 
such advantages. Part-time schooling, 
for a few hours a week, has been estab- 
lished by the Boston School Department 
and is in successful operation throughout 
the city. Boston, however, is the only 
city in the state which has done this. 

“The law prescribes a physical exam- 
ination before a child begins work and 
an inspection of the health of minors at 
work. These statutes are generally used 
merely to reject a few very unfit minors. 
They can be used as tools to improve the 
health and efficiency of young workers. 

“Certain minimum standards of edu- 
cation are prescribed and children are 
prohibited from entering certain danger- 
ous employments, but the large advances 
will come when employers use these min- 
imum requirements only as suggestions 
and do everything practicable to 
strengthen the minds and bodies of their 
young workers.” 

Schedules are given in the committee’s 
report showing how a community may 
begin to get the full value of the child 
labor laws. The committee urges a brief 
survey of the resources of the commu- 
nity, educational, health-serving and 
recreational, which are available for 
working children; then a special study of 
particular working children to discover 
how, using the child labor laws as tools, 
more education, better recreation and 
better health can be provided for them. 


RANCES A. SMITH, district secre- 

tary of the North Station District of 
the Associated Charities of Boston, has 
been made district secretary emeritus of 
that organization. She is the first work- 
er thus honored. 

After the great fire of 1872, and in 
the still worse suffering of the panic 
year that followed, she helped her 
mother, Judith Winsor Smith (now liv- 
ing and active at the age of 94) who 
was on the relief committee for East 
Boston. Hearing of the new ideas 
carried out by the Co-operative Society 
of Visitors near the present North Sta- 
tion, Miss Smith volunteered as a 
friendly visitor there and later helped 
to found a similar society in East Bos- 
ton, which was still later merged in the 
East Boston Conference of the Associa- 
ted Charities. 

It was as friendly visitor in the Bos- 
ton Co-operative Society, which preced- 
ed the Associated Charities, that she 
first met the late Mrs. James T. Fields, 
one of its founders. At that time Miss 
Smith was a young ‘wood engraver. 
Consulting Mrs. Fields one day about 
the wisdom of going into the employ of 
a western art school as an engraver, 
Mrs. Fields asked, “Why not come to us 
in the Co-operative Society?” Miss 
Smith was always deeply grateful to 
this friend who led her into social work. 


She compiled the first Directory of 
Boston’s Charitable and Beneficent Or- 
ganizations. She, with others, studied 
out how to make an investigation, “find 
the way to really help’; she, with her 
brother’s assistance, contrived the first 
“face-card,” in size and spacing not 
so very different from those now in use; 
and the first case to hold these cards was 
made at her expense. Long days, and 
evenings too, were given freely to the 
pioneer service. Two weeks of one 
month’s vacation was used for a visit at 
her own charge to New York and Phila- 
delphia, to learn from similar societies 
there. She was the first district secre- 
tary to endeavor to pass on in a few 
months to a new worker what she and 
others had been learning in the slow 
school of experience—the beginning of 
the present plan of training. 

Miss Smith is the only member of the 
staff of the Boston Associated Charities 
who has been with that society since it 
was organized in 1879. She ranks with 
Adam Meister of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Buffalo as one of the 
first group of charity organization work- 
ers in the United States. 


C ATHARINE TUCKER, who organ- 

ized the Social Service Department 
of the Mental Hygiene Committee of 
the New York State Charities Aid As- 
sociation and has been its director for 
three and a half years, resigned her 
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position last month to become superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Visiting 
Nursing Society. 

Jessie Taft, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of the New York State :Re- 
formatory for Women at Bedford Hills, 
and more recently an assistant secretary 
in the New York City Visiting Commit- 
tee of State Charities Aid Association, 
succeeds Miss Tucker. 


¢¢f AM not going to either seek or 

take any public office for as long 
in the future as it is possible for me to 
see ahead. The gentlemen may con- 
tinue to hint, but you may take my word 
for what I say.” 

With these emphatic words at a din- 
ner held in his honor, George McAneny, 
president of the Board of Aldermen of 
New York city, silenced the suggestion 
that his retirement from public life 
might prove but temporary. On Decem- 
ber 10, 700 men, including all the promi- 
nent city officials, participated in pre- 
senting a silver service to Mr. McAneny 
as a token of appreciation of his services 
to the city. 

Ten full years of work with the Civil 
Service Reform League followed by 
three as president of the City Club pre- 
pared Mr. McAneny for effective public 
service. This experience led the social 
workers of New York to rely upon him 
for understanding and official support 
of their plans for broadening the scope 
of the benefits derived by citizens from 
the municipal administration. 

In this on the whole they were not 
disappointed. During his first four 
years of public office as president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, Mr. McAneny 
through an effective department execu- 
tive developed a talent for digesting and 
solving municipal problems at large. 
For this reason at the expiration of his 
term he was purposely selected by the 
majority of the Committee of 107 who 
fathered the fusion nominations in 1913, 
for the position he has just resigned. 
The frank expectation was that rela- 
tive freedom from departmental duties 
would release his time still further for 
municipal problems. This is one reason 
why his retirement is the more regretted. 

Mr. McAneny on January 1 enters 
the publication office of the New York 
Times, returning to newspaper work 
after a lapse of over twenty years. In 
making the change he asserts that he is 
but going from one branch of public 
service to another and definitely declares 
that the work he is to undertake is of 
as great importance as that which he is 
relinquishing. It is certain that the 
courtesy and interest he has always 
shown to those seeking to enlist his co- 
operation in plans for improved public 
service will continue to be drawn upon 
and appreciated. 

of Pron eke 


POLISH SOCIAL WORKERS 


To THE EpiTor: Every immigrant 
race presents problems of its own to the 
social worker. These problems can of- 
ten be dealt with most successfully by 
social workers having a knowledge of 
the history, customs, traditions and lan- 
guage of the immigrant with whom they 
come in contact. We are convinced of 
this not only from our personal experi- 
ence but also from that of the Polish 
Social Workers’ Club of Chicago, which 
besides helping its members to do bet- 
ter work has served as an interpreter 
of the ideals of the social worker to 
the Polish people and of the aspirations 
of the Polish immigrant to the Ameri- 
can social worker. 

We, therefore, feel that it would be 
desirable and profitable to all Polish 
social workers in the different parts of 
the United States to form a national 
organization whose purposes would be 
to raise the standard of efficiency of the 
Polish social worker; to stimulate in- 
terest in social problems among our own 
people; and to emphasize the need of 
Polish social workers in Polish immi- 
grant communities. 

We should like to have the opinion of 
Polish social workers from all over the 
country in regard to holding of a meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, Ind., May, 1916 (at 
the time of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction), in order to 
organize such a national society. 

THADDEUS SLESZYNSKI. 


{Secretary Polish Social Workers’ 
Club, 2026 Haddon Ave.] 
Chicago. 


PERSISTENT DELUSIONS 


To THE Epitor: The original pro- 
posal to establish the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission was founded upon 
two serious fallacies—the “get together 
fallacy” and the “fact fallacy.” Hence, 
the results are as might have been pre- 
dicted disappointing. The editorial re- 
view of the Manly report [see THE Sur- 
vEY for December 18, 1915] now before 
me makes it clear that these delusions 
still have an undiminished hold. on at 
least one of the original proponents. 

Both delusions rest upon non-recogni- 
tion of the truth of history that the su- 
preme issues of social life and organiza- 
tion are never matters of fact, nor mat- 
ters on which opposing social groups 
can be brought to agree. They are 
ideals, shot through with passion, fed by 
enthusiasm, demanding loyalty not an- 
alysis, and determined in a large way by 
broad, underlying conflicts of economic 
interest. The more clearly the opposing 
ideals are outlined and mutually per- 
ceived, the fiercer will be the conflict. 

A corollary is that the government of 
any people, however much of general 
social advantage in many ways it may 
connote, in the supreme economic is- 
sues, must lean either to one side or the 


other. Such being the case it is a ques- 
tion whether the limits of useful statis- 
tical and scientific investigation of so- 
cial questions under governmental . aus- 
pices had not been reached before the 
commission was proposed. In any case 
it is as unreasonable and destructive 
in outcome to expect the government to 
lay bare the vital faults of the govern- 
ing constitution of a community, as it 
is to expect a normal child to analyze 
the character of his parents. In a sense 
then Walsh has been false to the trust 
reposed in him by the President. If 
his proposals carry it will mean simply 
that there has been a new alignment of 
economic power which he foresaw and 
helped accomplish. 

As a further supply of fuel for propa- 
gandist fires, the reports have a passing 
value. The whole investigation has also 
brought out personality—Walsh. Can 
we imagine Moses of old arguing with 
a board of Pharaoh’s efficiency experts 
(“taskmasters”) as to the exact caloric 
value of the “flesh-pot” furnished the 
workers by their masters or calculating 
to a nicety the ratio between brick-hours 
and straw-hours? No, he was too much 
of a real leader for that. So is Walsh. 

CHRISTOPHER Easton. 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 


JERSEY BEGGARS 


To THE Epiror: Beggary on the streets 
of cities must be discouraged. There is 
an alarming amount of panhandling and 
fraud in this country. It may be worthy 
of note that the city of Newark has 
for several years given this subject 
much careful and persistent attention, 
and fraudulent begging on the city 
streets has reached a very low ebb. 

Two trained detectives attached to 
the staff of the police department have 
been working persistently and carefully 
until they have a very clear knowledge 
of the tricks and habits of the profes- 
sional beggars. No matter whether this 
begging is on the main business streets 
or in the residential district, wherever 
its occurs with any appreciable repeti- 
tion the police department hears about 
it and the mendicancy squad gets busy. 

Last year 250 mendicants were given 
careful examination which resulted in 
jail and workhouse sentences; 200 others 
were warned to cease their practices and 
100 were escorted to the railway stations 
and sent out of the state. During the 
holiday period these officers picked up 
25 persons, all of whom were sentenced 
to different terms of imprisonment in 
the county institutions. These figures 
show that a smaller number of beggars 
located in Newark during the past year 
than in the preceding years. It is evi- 
dent that the aftmy of mendicants 
throughout the country are passing the 
word along that Newark is not a desir- 
able place in which to operate. 
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It must be understood that the meth: 
ods in use in Newark do not alone cot 
sist of arrest, inquiry, conviction ane 

imprisonment. All justifiable cases | 

appeal for relief are given prompt con 
sideration, through public or private.) 
charitable agencies. Many of the pre H 
fessional beggars under arrest are ab e 
to furnish plenty of money to pay fines» 
and their disgust is great when they) 
discover that fines are not desired by. 

the courts. The jail and the work 
house seem a more satisfactory soln) 
tion. eS 

C. L. STONAKER. 
[General Secretary State Charities Aid 
and Prison Reform Association.] — 
Newark, N. J. 


‘““THE WEAVERS” 


To THE Epitor: Miss Chamberlain). 
may know something about The Weay- 
ers as pictured in the play and of their” 
condition in Germany 50 or 75 years. 
ago, but the conditions as pictured in) 
the Garden Theater never existed in 
the textile centers of this country. 

I made a personal investigation for 
the Immigration Department in the city 
of Lawrence during the great strike 
and I found that the average wages for 
weavers was above $2 a day and many 
made as high as $18 and $20 a week. I> 
found that the foreign element in Law- 
rence lived somehow, and sent to 
Europe more than $800,000 the year pre- 
ceding the strike, and wages in that 
same city of Lawrence today are 20° 
per cent higher than they were during” 
the great strike. I saw too, in this same™ 
city of Lawrence, the mob in action; 
I saw them assault women and chil- 
dren who were going to work in mills 
in which there was no controversy as 
to wages or hours. 

No one can object to an historical 
play that is true to history, and even if 
The Weavers is true of conditions ex- 
isting in Germany 75 years ago, such = 
conditions do not exist at present. In- 
deed, the rise of the working class of 
Germany makes Dr. Bliss, Dr. Howe 
and many others laud the social laws 
of the Fatherland in a never-ending 
tale in books, pamphlets and newspaper © 
articles. Moreover, the rise of the 
working class of Germany totally de-— 
stroys the Socialist theory of increas-— 
ing misery for the masses. And the 
same is true of this country. The weav- 
ers in the fifties received not much 
over $3.50 a week and paid $1.50 a 
week for board in a corporation board- 
ing-house, in New England; today the 
weavers work 20 hours less per week 
and receive about four times as much 
in wages. ; 

Of course, the play is “an agitator j 
put on the stage to benefit the cause of © 
Socialism and syndicalism with the mob 
as the hero. The one big lesson that a 
visit to the Garden Theater produces is — 
the wild applause of the audience for — 
the mob when said mob resorts to con- 
fiscation and destruction. That play 
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seeks to destroy the present system of 
government, 
moral, 
and other radicals like The Weavers. 


political, economic and 
and this is why the Socialists — 


. F. G. R. Gorpon. 4 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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PAMPHLETS 


RECREATION LEGISLATION (Revised edition, 
1915). By Lee F. Hanmer and August H. 
Brunner. No. Rec. 106. October, 1915. Trice 
20 cents. The Department of Recreation, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York city. 


f'wo Moratity INTERLUDES FOR CHILDREN: I. 
The theft of thistledown; II. The narrow door. 
By George M. P. Baird, professor, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the Outdoor Life, 105 East 22 Street, 
New York city. 


War ZONES (continued). 
trade. Official documents concerning neutral 
and belligerent rights issued since August 4, 
1914. Vol. v. No.4. Part II. August, 1915. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 


NEUTRALITY PROCLAIMED AND EXPLAINED. Ap- 
pendix: Declaration of London. Official docu- 
ments concerning neutral and _ belligerent 
rights issued since August 4, 1914. Vol. v. 
No. 3. Part II. June, 1915. World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


A CHILDREN’S PARADE. By Georgiana Bowen 
Withington, 35 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 
Price 8 cents. 

FORMING A VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOcIETy. By 
Georgiana Bowen Withington, 35 Bay State 
Road, Boston, Mass. Price 8 cents. 


SECTION ON CHARITY FROM THE SHULHAN 
ARUKH. Translated by Louis Feinberg, Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. Studies in Social 
Work No. 6. November, 1915. Price 25 
eents, The New York School of Philanthropy, 
105 East 22 Street, New York City. 

‘SCHILD WELFARE EXHIBITS. Types and prepara- 
tion. By Anna Louise Strong. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Cxu..uren’s Bureau. Miscel- 
laneous series No. 4. Bureau Publication No. 
14. Price 20 cents. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. 


Books Boys LIKE Best. Price two cents. Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York city. 


for BETTER RELATIONS WITH OvR LATIN AMER- 
icaN NEIGHBORS. A Journey to South Amer- 
ica. By Robert Bacon. Jivision of Inter- 
course and Education, Publication No. 7. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 


THE RELATION OF PRIVATE SOCIETIES TO JU- 
VENILE COURTS AND TO STATE BUREAUS OF 
PROTECTION. By Cheney C. Jones, general 
agent, Humane Society, Cleveland, O. No. 


Interference with 


35. Price 10 cents. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


Some Uses or Socrat Case WorK IN MEDICAL 
TRAINING. By Grace S. Harper. director, So- 
cial Service Department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. No. Price 7 
cents. National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


@HE RELATION OF MENTAL DEFECT TO THE NEG- 
LECTED, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHIL- 
DREN OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. By Mrs. Lilian 
Carpenter Streeter, chairman, State Children's 
Commission, Concord, N. H. No. 32. Price 
8 cents. National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


WHAT IS PRACTICABLE IN THE WAY OF PREVEN- 
TION OF MENTAL DeEFeEcT. By Walter FE, Fer- 
nald, M. D., superintendent, Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-minded. Waverly. Price 


7 cents. National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. 


Pay CLINICS FOR PERSONS OF MODERATE MEANS. 
By Michael M. Davis, director, Boston IDis- 
pensary. No. 33. Price 8 cents. National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE TO THE LEGISLATURE OF 1915. 
Regular Session, 1915. Legislative Document 
No. 13. July 13, 1915. Thomas M. Owen, 
director, Department Archives and History, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Law, LaBor, AND ORDER. A composite by Walter 
Gordon Merritt of the New York Bar. Menry 
Irving Brock of the New York Evening I’ost, 
and the editor of the Unpopular Review. Ke- 
aed from the Unpopular Review. Henry 

olt and Company, 34 West 33 Street, New 
York city. 


Wry Lanor ExcHANGES? A forecast of next 
steps beyond state free employment offices. 
Bulletin No. 1. November, 1915. Massachu- 
setts Committee on Unemployment, 75 State 
Street, Boston. 


A BILL FOR THE NATIONALIZATION OF RAILROADS. 
By William W. Cook, general counsel of the 
Mackay Companies, ete. Reprinted from the 
Michigan Law Review, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THR CrIsts IN PuBtic SERVICE REGULATION IN 
New York. By Delos F. Wilcox. Reprinted 
from National Municipal Review, North 
American Building, Philadelphia. 


Facts ABnouT TUBERCULOSIS. Twenty diagrams 
with brief descriptive text. By Lilian 
Brandt. Studies in Social Work, No. 8. 
December, 1915. Price 25 cents. The New 
York School of Philanthropy, 105 East 22 
Street, New York city. 


INFANT MORTALITY AND URBAN, HOUSING, AND 
LIVING CONDITIONS. By Henry Horace 
Hibbs, Jr. Reprinted from the Journal of 
Sociologic Medicine, American Academy of 
Medicine, 17 West 43 Street, New York city. 


MoBILIzING AGAINST ALCOHOL. By Elizabeth 
Tilton. Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


PREPAREDNESS. By Oswald Garrison Villard. 
Reprinted from the New York Evening Post. 
Price 10 cents. The Nation Press, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York city. 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES IN ViRGINIA. A _ special 
report of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections to the General Assembly of 1916, 
on weak-mindedness in the State of Virginia; 
together with a plan for the training, segre- 
gation and prevention of the procreation of 
the feeble-minded. State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, Richmond, Va. 


Dr. MorGAN J. REES’ REPORT TO THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD ON AN OUTBREAK OF 
DIARRHOEA IN THB PARISHES OF BLACKWELL 
AND SouTH NORMANTON IN THE BLACKWELL 
RuraL District, Associated with Pollution 
of the Public Water Supply. Reports to the 
local government board on public health and 
medical subjects. New Series No. 108. 
a Fisher Unwin, Ltd., London, W. C. Price 


EFFECTIVE PROBATION: Its Place in the Treat- 
ment of Crime, An address by (Governor 
Charles S. Whitman, State Probation Com- 
mission, Albany, N, Y. 


A Stupy or SAFETY AND WELFARE WorK IN 
MANUFACTURING AND SELLING ORGANIZATIONS. 
By Forrest E. Carduilo, 48 Ashley Bldg., 
Lockport, N. Y. Reprinted from Machinery. 


THe Staten Funp. Its Right to Compete. By 
the State Insurance Fund, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 

MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS PRO- 
CEDURE FOR THE AUDITOR'S OFFICE OF THE 
City AND CounTY OF DENVER. Prepared by 
Thomas R. Lill, East Orange, N. J. Issued 
by the Colorado Taxpayers “League, Denver. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR THE CITY 
AND CouNTY OF DENVER. Prepared by Thomas 


Motion Stupy anp TIME StruDY INSTRUMENYTS 
OF PRECISION. By Frank B, Gilbreth and 
Lillian Moller 1Silbreth, 77 Brown street, 
Providence, R. I, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE ACCORDANCY OF WAk 
WITH THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
And an examination of the philosophical rea- 
soning by which it is defended, with obser- 
vations on some of the causes of war and 
on some of its effects. By Jonathan Dymond. 
Address, Friends Book Store, 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


SAFETY IN THE Founpry. By Magnus W. 
Alexander, chairman, Committee on Safety and 


Sanitation, National Founders’ Association, 
ret sao La Salle street, Chicago, Price 


PusBLic SERVICE RATES IN TEXAS CITIES. By 
Edward T. Paxton. Municipal research series 
No. 10. Bulletin No. 45. August 10, 1915. 
Deir aretty Publications, University of Texas, 

ustin. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS ON INFANT MortTALiItTy. By Henry 
Horace Hibbs, Jr. Reprinted from the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. Uarvard Uni- 
cee Press, 2 University Hall, Cambridge, 

ass. 


Tue HINDU CASE, 
Committee, Toronto, Canada. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 


Issued by the Canada India 
Price 5 cents. 


TRATION. By Herman G. James. Municipal 
research series No, 11. Bulletin No. 47. 
August 20, 1915. University Publications, 


University of Texas, Austin. 


THp GIRLS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE. By Maud E. 
Miner, secretary, New York Probation and 
Protective Association. No. 58. Price 7 
cents. National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


Wuern SHOULD Wk ATTACK THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE PREVENTION OF MENTAL DEFECT AND 
MenTAL DISEASE? By Adolf Meyer, professor 
of psychiatry, John Hopkins University. No. 
53. Price 9 cents. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 


THe FuncTionN or PusBLic EMPLOYMENT OF- 
Ficrs. By Charles B. Barnes, director, Bu- 
reau of Employment, Albany, N. Y. No. 54. 
Price 7 cents. National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 


THR MANAGEMENT OF STATH CONFERENCES. By 
William T. Cross. No. 52. Price 10 cents. 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


METHODS OF PREVENTING F'EEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 
By Walter S. Cornell, director, Medical In- 
spection of Public Schools, Philadelphia. No. 


R. Lill, East Orange, N. J. Recommended 51. Price 8 cents. National Conference of 
for adoption by the Colorado Taxpayers Pro- Charities and Correction, 315 Plymouth 
tective League, Denver. Court, Chicago. 
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Z And for over fifty years THE NATION has maintained that 7 
Z standard. It has never ceased its devotion to the highest ideals ZY 
Y of English literature. If you become a regular reader of THE Z 
7 NATION you assure yourself of the best reading obtain- Z 
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Dress Cottons 
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= Linens, Shirtings, etc. @ 
= Z 
= e = 
For Spring & Summer 1916 < 
S 4 
kz We take pride in the fact that although the European War has e 
kz greatly curtailed the importation of foreign fabrics, we have been | 
2 able to gather together the most e 
exclusive and comprehensive as- e 
S) sortment now displayed in New 
LZ York. < 
> The collection includes many new 
ie . . . ( 

= and modish color combinations. Ss 
» @ 
> Imported Hankerchief Linens— Zz 
= A fine sheer quality of Linen, shown ina & 
LZ number of smart designs, Stripes, Checks, 
S Coin Spots and two-tone effects, 86 inches [FR 
= wide at 85c, yard. Andthe same qualityin PS 
> a complete range of new plain colorings, 836 {Gd 
= inches wide at 75c. yard. A 
2) Ss 
LZ Skirting Fabrics—White grounds with @ 
BS colored woven awning stripes, the smartest [FF 
= fabric for Sport Skirts, 40 to 45 inches wide, PS 
95c., $1.25, 1.50, 1.75 yard. @ 
= “Linen Eponge’’—This is one of the Ss 
KK most popular of fabrics, White and all {Q 
= shades in three widths, 36,45 and 54inches 
= wide, $1.00, 1.25 and 1.80 yard. < 
5 < 
~ Imported Voiles—Fine sheer quality 


Nii 


in upwards of 100 new designs, White 
ground with colored spots, Stripes, Checks, 
large and small floral effects, 40 inches wide, 
special at 65c. yard. 


) 
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“ Pikella”—A new French fabric resembling a fine corded Pique, White with 
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colored Stripes and Checks, the season’s newest fabric, 32 inches wide at $1.25 yard. e 

French Voiles and Marquisettes—White grounds or colored grounds, ¢ 
[4 woven color Stipes, Checks, Plaids, very smart, 40 inches wide, 75c. to $1.75 yard. @ 
S = 
Li White Skirting Fabrics in a big range of new weaves. Cords, Checks, Ox- [& 
> fords, Corduroy, Whipcords, Bengalines, etc., 50c. to $2.25 yard. a 
> h 
— 


Shirtings, Silks, Flannels—Special attention is given to this department 
wherein we carry a complete stock at all times, of Madras Shirtings, French Per- 
cales, Imported Cheviots, Spunzylk, Japanese Habutai Wash Silks, Peau de Crepe 
and all the other fabrics now in vogue. 


OK 


Samples of any ot these lines mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
eS <) 
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The Vegetable Diet NOT Restricted 


That an exclusively vegetable diet neither limits nor restricts the enjoyment of 
delicious meals is proved by “The New Cookery”—a new book by Miss Lenna Frances 
Cooper, Chief Dietitian of the Battle Creek Sanitarium and Principal of the Battle 
Creek School of Home Economics. In Miss Cooper’s book (which she has recently 
revised and enlarged) are over 900 recipes—soups, relishes, entrées, stews, roasts, 
salads, sauces, pies, cakes, pastries, puddings, fruits, frozen desserts and many others 
—some substantial, many delicate, all delicious and not a bit of meat in the lot. 
This book is also the first to give scientific food values under each recipe, enabling 
you to know just what nourishment you are getting—what kind and how much. 
This makes it easy for you to secure a properly “balanced ration.” Nearly 400 pages. 
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Many illustrations, Substantially bound in serviceable linen. Also contains Many new kitchen 
economies. Trice only $1.50—postage and packing 20 cents ad@itional, Order this book at 
once and learn to eat for health and efficiency. You take no risk. If not entirely satisfied, 
return book at once for prompt refund. Send order to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 2601 W. Main St, Battle Creek, Mich. 
On Sale at Leading Book Stores. ° 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


’ Ave., St. Louis. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resort: 
Apartments, ‘fours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. | 

‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head= 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” “‘Help Wanted,” etc., fivi 
cents each word or initial, including the addre: 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York Gi 


= 


SITUATIONS WANTED S35&% 


YOUNG man, college graduate, . 
years’ experience in charity organizatio 
seeks position in similar work. Addre 
2245, SURVEY. 


YOUNG lady with some experience i 
C. O. S work desires position as, assistar 
visitor. Best references. Address 2247 
SURVEY. ; 


MY LONG and successful experience 
social work as executive qualifies me fo! 
organization and direction of your society, 
If you require energetic man with discretion 
and tact; one capable of making many 
friends for you; communicate immediately 
with me. Address 2246, Survey. ; 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Married. couples, without 
children, between the ages of 30 and 
to take charge of cottages at Thorn Hill 
School for Boys. Wages $60.00 per month 
and maintenance ,increasing with term of 
service. Address Superintendent Thort 
Hill School, Warrendale, Pa. 


WANTED-—A charity organization s 
retary for industrial town in western N 
York. Salary $1200. Address 2249, SURVEY. 


WANTED—Matron or _  house-mother 
(Jewess) for Jewish Children’s Home in 
St. Louis. State age, experience, references 
salary desired. Address 4060 Washington 


HOUSES SUPPLYING | 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Ready to Wear Garments. 

BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, ¢ 
For Men, Women ana} Children—Wholesale| 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLroN STREET, BRooKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
: HENRY ROMEIKE, i 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 
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House Furnishing Goods. 
oc. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 
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Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


q 


“‘Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; “* Food 
Values,” 10c; “* Free-Hand Cook- 
To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap; 
liances,"’ 15c: ‘“* The Profession of Home-Making, 
ame Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 
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BULLETINS: 


ing,” 10c; “The 


